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New ae and Other Matters. 


New Hampshire and Vermont are 
rightfully proud of their two colleges, Dartmouth 
and the University of Vermont, portraits of 
whose presidents are given on our front cover 
page. 

The older of these institutions, Dartmouth, at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, was established in 
1769 and counts more than eight thousand 
alumni. Dr. William Jewett Tucker, its presi- 
dent since 1893, was born in Griswold, Connecti- 
cut, in 1839. He was graduated at Dartmouth 
in 1861 and at Andover in 1866, served as pastor 
_of important Congregational churches and then 
became a professor in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, being also the editor of the Andover 
Review. To Doctor Tucker belongs the credit 
of founding Andover House, now South End 
House, in Boston, one of the first of the college 
settlements. 

The University of Vermont, which is a “co- 
educational’”’ institution,—and, like Dartmouth, 
non-sectarian,—came into being in 1800, and is 
located at Burlington. Dr. Matthew Henry 
Buckham, its president, was born in England 
in 1832, but was brought to this country in 
infancy. He was graduated in the university 
class of 1851, became the principal of Lenox 
Academy, and finally professor of Greek at the 
university, filling this position until, in 1871, he 
was called to the presidency. 








Abandoned farms in New England have 
a future, that is, when they chance to be dairy 
farms. The Baron de Hirsch Fund has settled 
six hundred families of Jewish immigrants, 
refugees from Russia, in just such places. 

The will of the Baroness de Hirsch recently 
bequeathed outright more than a million dollars, 
and contingently a larger sum, to this charity, 
which was already well endowed. The purpose 
is to assist Russian Jews from the moment of 
their arrival; to keep them from congesting in 
city “ghettos,” to instruct them in our speech 
and customs and, whenever they know how to 
make use of the opportunity, to give them access 
to the land. 

The Jewish immigrant froma Russian city has 
been by force of circumstances trained to trade, 
and when he reaches America his first idea is to 
take out a peddier’s license and set up a push- 
cart. The agents of the fund vigorously oppose 
this tendency. No coercion is needed, however, 
in the case of an immigrant who lived “‘without 
the pale.” He was almost always a dairy 
farmer, and he appreciates the fund’s assistance 
to get work that he understands. 

It is too soon to pronounce upon the result of 
this charitable movement, from an American 
standpoint, but the Russian Jew seems to be a 
pretty good fellow, and his children assimilate 
well. On the whole it has probably been pro- 
ductive of good, rather than of harm, to this 
section, that during the nine years the fund has 
been established in New England, more than 
sixteen thousand of the race have been assisted 
by it. ph 

The largest stone ever quarried, so the 
manufacturers say, has been extracted from a 
granite ledge near Vinalhaven, Maine, to serve 
as one of the eight columns destined to support 
the great dome of the Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, in New York. In the rough 
the stone measures sixty-four feet in length, and 
is eight anda half feet thick and seven feet wide, 
its weight being three hundred and ten tons. 
To turn it into cylindrical form, a lathe that will 
cost more than fifteen thousand dollars must be 
specially built. There are “sermons in stones” 
like this, and a cathedral is its rightful home. 

A drum with a history went to the Grand 
Army Encampment at Philadelphia, in charge of 
Post 190, of New Bedford. A British drummer 
deserted it at the Battle of Bunker Hill, and it 
fell into the hands of one Levi Smith, of the 
Continentals, who beat it through many fights 
and marches, and until peace was won. His son 
took it into the War of 1812, and the grandson 
of the Bunker Hill soldier—a member of the 
Thirty-Third Massachusetts—carried it through 
the Civil War. This man gave it to the New 
Bedford post. When the post becomes extinct, 
the drum will be presented to the National 
Museum at Washington. It has earned a rest. 

Poultry culture is to be taught next winter, 
in a special course, at the Rhode Island College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts. From the 
construction of the poultry-house to the marketing 
of the fowls, the whole subject will be covered 
by practical men, and the authorities hope thus 
to arouse an interest that will place Rhode Island 
in the lead of poultry-raising states. It is a wise 
movement and a judicious ambition. The wonder 
is, that so few persons, comparatively, seem to 
realize the possibilities of poultry-keeping. And 
yet if any town in any state should replace its 
mongrel dogs and outcast cats with an equal 
number of good hens, tine valuation of that 
town would go up with a jump. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


100 DIFF. STAMPSfrom allover world,sc. ;10diff. Japan, 
5e.; 250 Omega hinges, 3c. ; entire lotonly 10¢. (sil- 
ver) and 2c. stamp for postage. Smith & Smith, , 0. 
BOSTON Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS' 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for plotures 4 and cireular. 
r KNAPP, 8. B. 
illi j Academy for Boys 
Williston Seminary, 4{tiampton, Mass. ¥ 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully oumgped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
muonoay. ew Ataies ic Oe eo and om ow 
track. 59th year. 
Gourses: 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. Si23sica 


Scientific; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical: 
Electrical Engineering ; C Chemical ; Agricultu- 
ral; Preparatory Pharmacy; Law; 
Military Drill. :—— fees, rooms an 
board, $176.50. A.W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 


Tuition, $30.00 to $180.00 per year. 2 to 7 
Lessons a Week. Teacher’s Course, $45.00 
per year. Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


New Bedford Textile School, 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 


with its new building peeocially designed a equipped 
with the most up-to-dat y, and i 
corps of instructors offers to young men ae women 
thorough courses of instruction in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture and designing of textiles. De- 
scriptive Catalogue sent free on request. 

Cc. P. BROOKS, Managing Director. 


























NSE I——— 
Now is the Time 


to get your life insured. The out- 
door life of summer and fall has 
put you in the best possible 
condition. After the chills and 
ills of winter you may be unable 
to pass an examination. The 


Massachusetts 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


has a record of forty-eight years 
of honorable dealing and careful 
management. Insure now and 
with this company and be safe. 
Why? Address, 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
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WX COMRERDIAL 


COMEST 


ers individual instruction in all BUSINESS 
oul THAND studies provers re young people 
to earn > eae own livin ; posit ons for pupils; experi- 
enced teachers; specia 's months’ courne) 3 new pupils 
admitted daily; Visttors welcome; EVENING SES- 
SION, October to April; our record of 58 years and 
32,476 pupils speaks” to: itself; send for prospectus. 

666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


Q5 per cent. 


of all brain-workers 
are subject to 


Headaches. 


Eames’ Celery Crackers 
CURE HEADACHES 
in the right way. Are made of mild tonics, en- 


closed in a wafer of Rice Flour. They strengthen 
tired nerves and aid digestion. 


All Druggists Sell Them, 25 cents. 





Springfield, Mass. 
































A. A. WATERMAN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Makers of High-Grade 
Fountain Pens, 


in order to further intro- 


duce their improved pens, — 
offer for a limited time to , care on 
send by mail, saf de- y made 

and well- 


livery insured, one of 
the pens illustrated 
here (cut two-thirds 
size), on receipt 
of one dollar. 


“* 


finished pen 
is guaranteed 
against defects 
or unsatisfactory 
action. The gold 
pen is large, 14K. 
warranted, and has 
fine, medium or broad 
points. Fully equal to 
similar pens sold hereto- 
fore at $2. Address the 
makers or their agents, 


Colonial Pen Company, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Any BOY OR GIRI, can learn 
how to earn one of these pens by 
sending full address and a 2-cent stamp. 




















now, while prices are high, 


TO MAKE 
HENS LAY 
MORE EGGS 


is the aim of all who want to 


increase their profits from poultry. In addition to keeping 


them warm and dry and 


giving them proper food, 


thousands have found that the simple plan of mixing with 
the food given the hens every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s comm Powder 


keeps the hens in good condition and makes them lay 


well. When hens lay eggs 
makes the eggs more fertile 


for hatching this same plan 
and brings about more chicks. 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder is worth its weight in gold 


for moulting hens. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed-Dealers 


Thirty years’ reputation. 


or by mail. 25 cents a package, 5 for $1.00. 


Large 2-lb. can $1.20, 6 cans $5.00; express paid. 


I, S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 


Sample of the best 
Poultry Paper Free. 


Custom House Street, Boston. 
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Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men’s) 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits 


Black, blue, dark and medium n grays, 55 to 58 
inches wide. High grade. Past colors, superi- 
orfinish. Keep their shape in the garment. 
More economical than any other serge, and 
warranted. The great width cuts to best advan- 
tage. Sponged free of charge. Sold direct only. 
Send for free samples and booklet. 


Serge Mills Co., Dept. P, Worcester, Mass. 
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“Tet + you ‘the effects in our plates. 

“ Berkshires” are fast plates, and you get the 

quality in them that you do in a slow plate. 
Buy Them of Your Dealer. 


Pree tans kale,nienc2] neon: 


Berkshire Dry Plate Co., No. Adams, Mass, 
PLATES SOLD IN BOSTON BY 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO.,, 
323 Washington St. 454 Boviston St. 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


Burdett 


College 


Puts 
Snap 
Into 
Boys. 


BURDETT COLLEGE OF ACTUAL BUSINESS AND 
SHORTHAND, 694 Washington St., Boston. 




















THE WIND MILLS 
OF HOLLAND 





Are known to all the world. 

They are both picturesque and 
useful, but useful as they are, they 
could not compete with Chase & 
Sanborn’s Coffee Mill. If they were 
obliged to depend on wind mills, 
many of their customers would be 
kept on short allowance, for they 
turn out between forty and fifty 
thousand pounds of coffee a day, a 
feat which is quite beyond wind 
mill power. 

Stop and think what this enor- 
mous amount of coffee means, es- 
pecially if you remember howfamous- 
ly high grade it is. 

Every bean is selected and even 
the plantations on which it is raised 
are famous for the perfection of their 
products. 

Your grocer will deliver Chase & 
Sanborn’s Seal Brand Java and 
Mocha in one and two-pound tin 
cans—or any of the other high 
grade coffees in parchment lined im- 
ported bags — and you can be sure 
there is none better. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Coffees. 
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Votume 73. Numeer 44. 
$1.75 a Year. Stncie Copies 5 Cents. 











when he went in, a geography lesson was | ago, when strikes and labor troubles were more 
in progress, as usual, and he could not see | a novelty than at present. Labor organizations 
that the attention of the pupils was dis-| had but recently begun to exist, and factory- 
tracted in a way to call for censure. | owners regarded them with much suspicion. 
The fact is, that with children much | That spring most of the operatives at this 
depends on novelty. The first appearance | factory village became members of a labor 
of a squirrel in an ordinary, well-ordered | fraternity, known for short as the “Knights.” 
: . ae: schoolroom would cause uproar and con- | Agents for the fraternity visited the town, and 
— fusion; but if it were the usual thing to| during May a demand was made at the paper- 
PHENS have squirrels there, the children would | mill for better terms in respect of wages and 
soon cease to pay much attention to them. | working hours. 

Dassa thought that, as she was not a Catholic,| Father Subier may not have been a wholly| I know nothing whatever as to the justice of 
it would not be honest and sincere for her to| unbiased witness. He was a kind-hearted old | these demands; but, as superintendent, the 
do so. The priest did not insist on it, but he| man, and liked Dassa. As for the noise in | Elder did not see his way clear to grant them. 
was a devout Catholic, and the matter troubled | her school, he declared that it “rested” himto| “I cannot do this now,’ he replied to the 




















IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER SEVEN. 


BY C:A- 
N Dassa’s school there were but twenty- 
three pupils at first, but the number soon 
increased to fifty. All the poor, little, 
dull, stammering creatures in the place found 











their way there eventually, as also naughty | him. In the end he consulted with another | gothere! It seems more than doubtful to me | delegate of the Knights. ‘*The business done 
boys and froward, untidy girls ; here does not warrant it. But 
but Dassa loved them all. if my summer market holds 








The noise there was some- 
thing terrible, till one became 
accustomed to it. Other 
teachers, who visited the school 
from curiosity, declared that 
they “couldn’t hear themselves 
talk” in the room, yet some of 
them owned that the noise was 
not an irritating one, but 
simply the natural turmoil of 
fifty children who had never 
been asked to sit still. 

Apparently, they all did 
just as they pleased, and set 
off for home or out-of-doors 
whenever they felt disposed. | 
Dassa never corrected one of 
them, never even reproved 
them. When they were idle 
or outrageously naughty, she 
told them what they ought to | 
do, and asked them to do it | 
with unruffied sweetness. If | 
they were stubborn, she asked 
them again, and still again, but 
never spoke of punishment, 
nor set penalties of any kind. 
If she was obliged to ask them 
a great many times, her eyes 
were almost sure to fill with 
tears and her lip to trembl¢, 
because their disobedience 
grieved her so much ; and then | 
the little rascals would look at 
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her spellbound, till their own 
lower lips would begin to quiver 
in sympathy. It always ended 
in their doing something near 
what was right. 

Little scamps who would 
have stood out against any “™ 
amount of whipping and cuffing, and thrived 
wickedly under it, could not endure Dassa’s 
tears, nor hold out against her abounding love 
for them. 

They were not an interesting lot of children. 
There was a great deal of ancestral wickedness 
in them, often fostered at home; but in Dassa 
they encountered a new kind of conquering 
power to which their hard little hearts suc 
cumbed and responded. 

Many teachers and others ridiculed the lack 
of discipline and order in Dassa’s school. It 
was impossible, they said, to teach properly in 
that way. Perhaps it was, or would have 
been for them, or for any one else except Dassa 
and those who, like her, had hearts full of 
love, and without a spark of hate, anger or 
cruelty. 

It was this heart full of love that was the 
vital force in Dassa’s school. The hostile 
school board did not deny that her pupils 
learned fairly well, and that she even cured 
stutterers! No salary from the public school 
funds was paid her; she never asked for 
wages, but took what the parents of her pupils 
were able to pay. Sometimes, when work 
was good and they had no family misfortunes, 
they paid her liberally; but if work failed, or 
sickness beset them, they were often unable to 
pay anything. Dassa’s school went on just 
the same, however. 

The mothers of the children brought in their 
little sewing-chairs in the afternoon, and sat 
about the room, knitting or mending and 
watching Dassa teach, with beatific smiles on 
their care-worn faces. At last they had a 
teacher after their own simple hearts! 

Father Subier, who was a kind, rather sen- 





sible old man, often came in to sit and beam | 


genially on the school. He cherished a great 
affection for Dassa, and always gave her his 
blessing. Only one point of difference arose 
between them. Father Subier desired Dassa 
to teach the Romish Catechism in school; and 








| of Christianity, when the teacher herself was 
| the living embodiment of it. 


““GIRLIE, YOU’RE TOO TENDER-HEARTED, FOR THIS HARD OLD 


WORLD; * * * I CANNOT 
A BUSINESS MAN — BUT —”’ 


priest, or else a bishop of his church, who 
visited the parish and also the school. 

This clerical visitor advised Father Subier 
not to press the matter of the catechism. It 
was hardly worth while, he is reported to have 
said, to insist on teaching the letter and forms 


This appears to me to have been a very clear 
and discerning statement of the case—one 
which shows quite exactly wherein Dassa’s 
power and success lay. That she was nomi- 
nally a Protestant girl made no difference with 
those Catholic children, nor even with their 
parents. She was the fresh, young personifi- 
cation of love and good-will to all; and if 
every one, or even a majority of us, had a 
heart like hers, it is plain to see that strife, 
war, dissension and all evil would speedily 
cease from the earth. 

It was said, and I believe it true in part, if 
not wholly, that fighting, squabbling and bad 
language among the children largely ceased in 
that quarter of the village, and that the little 
tatterdemalions could be heard carolling the 
school songs which Dassa had taught them at 
almost any time, night and morning. In 
summer they were wont to bring Dassa loads 
of wild blossoms, and of everything else which 
they prized and thought pretty. Their school- 
room was a queer museum, even including 
squirrel-cages, pens for little woodchucks, and 
boxes for unfortunate birdlings that had tum- 
bled out of their nests. Dassa loved and pitied 
everything that was in trouble, and she some- 
how communicated this love to the children. 

One would have said that with such a small 
menagerie about, the children could have paid 
little attention to their books. Father Subier 
told the Elder that while ascending to the 
schoolroom one day, he found on the stairs, 
outside the door, a blind kitten, a little green 
snake, a dog with a lame paw ‘and a young 
crow, and the crow was cawing lustily, Yet 





MAKE A FOOL OF MYSELF, AS 


whether the majority of school-teachers could 
adopt such methods with success. True, the 
experiment has seldom been tried. Briefly, it 
consists in substituting fog the fear of punish- 
ment a great and abounding affection, and 
trusting wholly to this to govern the hearts of 
children. Such a love is the most powerful 
agent in the world. It conquers and carries 
everything before it; but few possess it. Can 
it be cultivated and developed in the hearts of 
those who teach? In Dassa’s case, it was 
born in her; and subsequent events showed 
that, quite unconsciously, she had become the 
dominating influence in this heterogeneous 
factory village. 


During these two years the Elder came to} 


the mills once a month, and remained usually 
for a week or ten days. He was now the 
largest stockholder and superintendent, but 
was fighting several lawsuits in other parts of 
the country. Apparently he saw little of 
Dassa. At heart he was disappointed that she 
was devoting herself entirely to the school, and 
he was somewhat displeased to see her so 
much engrossed in it. None the less, he would 
not have interfered with her, nor thwarted her 
in any way. 

The school board at one time decided to 
disband this private school, but the Elder let 
them know that they could reckon on his 


good, I will consider your re- 
quests seriously on the first of 
September.” 

The resident operatives were 
inclined to acquiesce, but the 
visiting delegate advised them 
to insist vigorously. Accord- 
ingly three of them, accom- 
| panied by the delegate as 
spokesman, entered the mill 
office again the next morning, 
and repeated their demands, 
| threatening a strike in case of 

non-compliance. 
| “You had my answer yester- 
day,” replied the Elder. “Go 
ahead.”’ 

“You refuse?” 

“Beyond doubt.” 

“Then I'll stop your mill!” 
retorted the delegate, arro- 
gantly. 

He threatened the wrong 
man. Before he had time to 
realize it, the Elder had thrown 
him out-of-doors. The three 
operatives ran out. 

This was before the methods 
of organized labor were as 
fully recognized as at present. 
The Elder regarded the visiting 
delegate as an interloper and a 
mischief-maker. Next day, 
at eleven o’clock, most of the 
operatives left the mill in a 
body, and the strike was 
declared ‘‘on.”’ 

“Very well,” the Elder said 
tothem. “If you do not wish 
to work, | am in no hurry.” 
He closed the mill. 

The next night some of the rough element in 
the village smashed the windows and did other 
damage. On the following day the Elder 
procured lumber, hired six carpenters, and 
built a strong, high board fence around the 
| mill. Thereafter, for a week, he guarded the 
building personally with a carbine. His view 
of the matter was that the mill was his prop- 
erty, and that as such he had a right to defend 
it, by force if necessary. Afterward, when 
absent himself, he hired four watchmen to live 
inside the fence, and armed them with guns. 

Then ensued one of those dreary periods, 
now so common in the history of manufacturing 
towns—weeks and months of idleness, poverty, 
hatred and general demoralization. It was a 
wretched summer for the mill operatives, who 
felt the want of their weekly wages severely, 
and fell into debt to the small grocers, who in 
turn were distressed. The men, sullen and 
unkempt, loafed about the street corners and 
public houses, smoking, drinking and talking 
of revenge on the factory-owners; the women 
sat at home, untidy, sour-faced and unhappy. 
The school children were affected by the 
| general misery and depression. Their food at 
home was poorer, and they had no new, clean 
clothes for summer. 

After Dassa’s school closed in June, for the 
usual summer vacation, the condition of the 








opposition. The Elder’s “opposition,” either | children was even worse, for from her own 
in law, or personally and physically, was some-| small savings she had clothed some of the 
thing formidable, and the matter was dropped. | poorer ones and kept them tidy. The woes 
He was a resolute fellow, exceedingly given to| and poverty of every indigent family were 
having his own way. Any one who sought a| well known to her, and touched her deeply. 
difficulty with him could have it at a moment’s | She spent the vacation weeks in aiding them 
notice. Still, as a rule, his employés liked | and in soliciting contributions in cases of 
him; although choleric and violent, he had the | sickness, for typhoid fever was prevalent. 
reputation of being “fair and square.’ He | Thus far Dassa had not spoken to the Elder. 
gave as good wages as could be had elsewhere, | He had been away for most of the summer, 
and paid in full every Saturday afternoon. }and had won a lawsuit and lost one, both 
Trouble arose there, however, of a character | involving large interests. But one day in 
which brought him in conflict with Dassa. August she met him as he was driving from 
This, as will be remembered, was some years | the railway station to the mills. She knew 
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that he was disappointed in her, and she felt | vengeance! Shouts of “Burn the mill! Kill 


574 


the scabs!’ arose. Stones flew, glass crashed, 
and the more aggressive spirits brought forward 
a beam with which to batter down the gate; but | 


reluctant to ask aid from him; but the case of 
a destitute family which she had visited that 
morning was so pitiful that, when he stopped 
on seeing her, she asked him to send food and | 
a physician there. 
“Why should I help them?” he exclaimed. 
“They left their work to spite me. They are 
trying to foree me to yield. Why should I aid 
them in their fight against me?” 
“Ah, but there is so much misery among 
them !’”? remonstrated Dassa. | § 
“Serves them right!” replied the Elder, hotly. | @ 
“Tf they don’t like it, why don’t they come back | 
to work? I’m waiting. But I shall not wait; 4 
forever. If they do not come back by the first | 
of September, I shall hire other operatives.” 
“Then there will be nothing left for these poor | 
people!” cried Dassa. 
“It’s their own fault.” 
“But can you not concede something ro 











T is impossible, 
Fred!” 
“But, mother, I’ve 
just got to have it. 
| - Don’t you see, I 
}can’t join the Eclectics if I can’t have the 
suit, for Jack Hall wants to join, too; but 
them?” asked Dassa, gently. ‘Others outside | the boys would rather have me than him, because 
foreed them into the strike, and they think that | I can play better. But if I can’t have a suit, of 
they are obliged to do as the labor fraternity | course they’ll take Jack. And I want awfully 
orders.” | to play with that team, for they’ve got all the | 
“Hardassa, I cannot do what they ask at/| crack players, and I know we shall beat the | 
present,” the Elder replied, soberly. ‘Their | Carson Hall fellows. And the suits only cost | 
demands, if complied with, would put me at six dollars—shoes and cap and everything.” 
such a disadvantage in the market that these, A look of impatience flashed over Mrs. | 
mills would be operated ata loss. That would | Cronover’s face. She had had a trying day, 
ve folly, and in the end failure.” | with many things to worry her, and here was 
“But oh, the cruelty of it!’’ cried Dassa. ‘Is | her boy, her “right hand man,” adding another 
there nothing but cruelty in the world?” | drop to the cup of trials that already seemed full | 
The Elder was disconcerted. “Girlie, you’re | to overflowing. But she waited a moment before 
‘ too tender-hearted for this hard old world,”’ said | replying, and when she spoke there was no sign | 
he. “I cannot make a fool of myself, ‘as a/ of impatience in her voice. | 
business man—but—if you find that any of them, ‘Fred, I have said that it is impossible, but 
are starving, or very sick, you may call a physi-| since you evidently do not believe it, I will tell | 
cian and get medicines from a druggist, and also| you why. You know already that times are so 
food supplies from a grocer. I will pay the bill. | hard that there has been no building in the city, 
But don’t let any one know this. and so there has been no work in your father’s 









only say that I was conscience-smitten, you 
know, and was myself conscious that I am in 
the wrong. And | am not.’’ 

There is reason to suppose that Dassa’s gen- 
erous heart and ready sympathy led to the 
Elder having to pay a considerable 
sum of money during the month of 
August, but I do not think that he 
would have grudged double the 
amount. 

His private generosity did not 
avert the culmination of the trouble 
in September. On the first day of 
the month notices were posted on 
the fence about the mill, stating that 
work would begin three days later, 
and that ail the old operatives would 
be employed, on the same terms as 
before, if they desired, and would 
present themselves at the mill gate 
at seven o’clock on the morning of 
the fourth. 

There is no doubt whatever that 
three-fourths of the strikers would 
have been heartily glad to go back ; 
but the more stubborn denounced 
the offer as an insult, and immedi- 
ately agents of the labor fraternity 
arrived, who insisted that a great 
principle was at stake, and ordered 
that all members should stand firm, 
under penalty of ostracism from 
the union and other penalties. 

It was reported that the Elder 
had operatives from a distant mill 
on the way to take the place of the 
strikers. Much excitement prevailed. 
Threats of burning the mills were 
made; and as usual, when rumors ‘ 
of impending trouble go abroad, 
numbers of turbulent, disorderly persons came 
to the town, to urge on and participate in the 
disturbances. 

Such was the evil condition of affairs on the 


morning of the fourth, when the familiar mill- | 


whistle blew at quarter before seven o’clock. An 
angry, agitated crowd gathered outside. There 
were women there as well as men. At seven 


the gate opened, but the entrance was seen to be | 
A sheriff | 


guarded by four armed watchmen. 
with three deputies, whom the Elder had sum- 
moned, also stood behind the watchmen, a hint 
to the strikers that only those who desired to 
return to work were to be allowed to pass, and 
that those who did pass would be protected. 

Amid hoots, jeers and a few stones thrown, 
six of the old operatives stole hastily forward 
and were admitted, to go to work, the sheriff 
meantime warning all persons to abstain from 
violence. 

After fifteen minutes the gate closed, and the 
sounds of machinery in operation within the mill 
gave evidence that work had begun, as the Elder 
had announced it would. 

Another rumor then spread that thirty alien 
operatives had arrived in the night, and were 
already in the mill at work. Thereupon rage 
and madness appeared to take full possession of 
the excluded strikers. Then was presented the 
pathetic spectacle of a body of badly informed 
operatives holding out for what many of them 
honestly believed to be their rights, or had been 
told were such, and knowing no better way to 
assert them than by viclent assaults and the 
destruction of property; ignorant that such 
methods injure their cause desperately, and lead 
humane, Christian people to shrink from them. 

But one sentiment seemed now to prevail— 


They would 


“SURE, 


office for the last three months, and no signs of 
anything better ahead. But we have not told 
| you of the last misfortune—indeed, I have only 
known it myself for two or three hours.”’ 

| She paused, Fred gasped, ‘What, mother!” 








MASTER FRED, | HAVEN'T ANY PLACE AT ALL.”’ 


vaguely alarmed at the seriousness of her 
manner. 

“The Second National Bank, in which was all 
the money we were depending on to carry us 
through the hard times, has suspended payment. 
It may resume some time, but meanwhile we have 
just sixty-three dollars to live on. Kitty will go 
to-morrow, and I shall do the housework, with 
what help you and Josie can give me, and father 
will dismiss his last draughtsman. But how 
| does sixty-three dollars appear to you, Fred? 
| As plenty to provide necessaries and football 
| Suits also?” 
| “I should say not! Guess we shall have to 
live on sawdust. What shall we do, anyway? 
Won’t grandpa lend us some money ?” 

“I do not think grandpa will let us starve. 
| But, Fred, would you be willing to play football 
| in a suit paid for with borrowed money ?” 
| Fred was only a boy of fourteen, and he had 
| not yet fully grown into that spirit of indepen- 

dence which is said to be born in Americans, but 

which seems to be largely a matter of cultivation. 
| He had never stopped long to consider the source 
of the money which bought him his comforts. 
| “N-no, why no, of course not. Only, marmie, 
| I do want that suit, and I’m not going to tell the 
| boys that I can’t have it—not until to-morrow, 
|anyhow. Perhaps something will turn up. 
| Good-by.”” And snatching up his books, Fred 
| darted off to school. 
| Mrs. Cronover looked after him with a sigh. 
| Was he selfish, or was it nothing worse than 
| thoughtlessness that sent him off with nothing in 
| his mind but football, when he had just learned 
of the financial straits they were in? 

Really, Fred’s apparent selfishness was due to 

Mr. 














| ignorance, rather than to other causes. 
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inside was a resolute superintendent, with armed 
men at his disposal, and the prospect of a san- 
guinary conflict was imminent. 

(To be continued.) 
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Cronover, although not wealthy, had always 
had a sufficient income from his work as an 
architect to keep his family in comfort, and to 
lay aside something for a rainyday. What Fred 
needed, and many things that he did not really 
need, had come to him so easily that he had 
scarcely had a thought as to how or whence they 
came. 

Hence it is not to be wondered at that it was 
some time before the information which Fred’s 
mother had given him really touched him. But 
during the afternoon his thoughts often wandered 
from his lessons, and not always did they take 
the direction of football. 

“So the bank’s burst! Pretty business! 
Wonder how much father has in?” 

Then for a few minutes the history lesson 
would come in for its share of attention. 

“So mother’s sent Kitty away. It’ll seem 
queer to have mother doing the work. I s’pose 
Jo’ll help some, and I guess housework’s not 
very hard. Wonder what we'll have to eat! 
Shouldn’t think we could afford much. And as 
for buying football suits—whew !’ 

At recess Fred heard something which set him 
to thinking again of the suit. His thoughtfulness 
lasted until supper-time. Supper seemed a trifle 
different, with no Kitty to serve it, but it was a 
cheerful meal, and Fred felt a little relieved to 
find that there was enough to eat, although it 


might have been a little plainer than usual. | 


Josephine, his twelve-year-old sister, seemed 
jollier than ever, and her brown curls danced 
with importance every time that she had a chance 
to fill Kitty’s place by a trip to the kitchen. No 
one seemed bowed down by trouble. 

“Father,” Fred began, hurriedly, with rather 
a red face, “‘if I can earn enough money to buy a 
football suit, may 1?’ 

“Tell me more about it before I give you an 
answer, my bey.” 

“Well, you see, Ned Baker’s sick. His father’s 
janitor at our school, you know, and Ned helps 
dust and sweep and such things. Mr. Baker 
wants a boy to do Ned’s work for two weeks. 
I'd have to sweep two or three hours after school, 
and I’d have to go early to dust every morning, 
and he’d pay me three dollars a week, and in two 
weeks I could earn money enough for the suit. 
May I do it?” 

Mr. Cronover looked from Fred’s eager face 
into his wife’s gray eyes. ‘‘What do you say to 
the boy’s scheme, Lucy ?” 

“It seems to me that that sort of thing is not 
just the kind of work I want my son to do, for —’’ 

“But, mother, haven’t you always told me all 
honest work is to be honored, and that —’’ 

“Wait, Fred, you go too fast! I would be 
proud of my son as a janitor, if he swept and 
dusted well. What I meant was that breathing 
in so much dust is unhealthy.”’ 

“Ned always wears a sponge tied over his 
mouth and nose when he sweeps.” 

“If you will do that, I won’t object to your 
plan—if your father is willing.” 

“T had thought you could help your mother at 
home some, Fred.’ 

“Oh, I can, after supper, papa, and Saturdays 
and Sundays.” 

“Jo and I can manage the housework for two 
weeks, I think, if Fred will bring in the coal in 
the evening,’’ said the mother. 

“Oh, I can do that easily! 
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“Yes, you may do it if you choose. But 

remember that you must not neglect your 


May I do it, then, 


| housework or your lessons, and before you 


decide to undertake it be sure that you have the 
grit to stick to it.’’ 

Fred began his work next day. It sometimes 
seemed hard and dirty work indeed, and he often 
longed to be out with the boys after school. He 
did not hear any jeers from his schoolmates. 
He was a favorite among the boys, but probably 
he owed part of his immunity from ridicule to 
the fact that Ned Baker, the lad whose place he 
was filling, was the sort of boy who always earns 
the admiration of schoolmates and teachers, 
and he had made the position of assistant janitor 
respected in the Lowell School. 

“Three more days, just till Wednesday, then 
I'll get the suit,” be said to Josephine, as they 
were sitting on the back porch shelling peas for 
the Sunday dinner. 

“I’m glad! It’s splendid that you’ll be in the 
Eclectics. _ I wish girls could play football!” and 
Josephine split open a pod with such spite that 
the peas shot far out into the grass. 

By and by Josephine said, softly, “Say, Fred, 
don’t you think that bank’ll presume pretty 
soon ?”” 

“ ‘Resume,’ goosey.”” 

“Well, resume, then.” 

“Don’t know. Guess not.” 

“TI just wish it would, because I guess mamma’s 
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working too much. Mrs. Marston was in yes- 
terday afternoon, and the first thing she said 
was, ‘Why Mrs. Cronover, you’re not sick, are 
you? I never saw you looking sotired and pale.’ 
Mamma laughed and said she guessed the hot 
day was ’sponsible. I heard papa, last night, 
try to get her to have Kitty back, and I guess 
she works too hard.” ' 

Fred’s fingers were working more slowly at 
the peas. ‘“‘Does she say she’s sick ?’’ he asked. 

“No, but don’t you see she never has red 
cheeks now? And she goes sort of slow, and— 
well, I don’t know, but I feel sort of scared 
about her.’ 

“‘Why doesn’t she have Kitty back, then?” 

“She told papa she couldn’t ask her to stay 
when she didn’t know where we’d get the money 
to pay her. There, sir, that’s the very last pod!” 

Fred carried the pan of peas into the kitchen. 
Mrs. Cronover was working over the stove. 
Fred stood and watched her. There was plenty 
of color in her cheeks now, but there was surely 
a look in her face that he was not used to seeing 
there—a look that made him ask: “What can I 
do now, marmie?”’ 

“Can you and Josie set the table?” 

“We can try it. Come on, Jo!” 

Fred furtively watched his mother at dinner. 
She had lost again the pretty color in her cheeks, 
and she ate very little. Fred did not have as 
much appetite for his dinner as usual. During 
the rest of that day and in the days following he 
tried to help more about the house. He watched 
his mother, too, but blushed when she caught 
him looking at her. 

Wednesday night came, and as he went home 
to supper with his six dollars in his pocket he 
hardly felt that he was tired. ‘To-morrow after- 
noon he would get the suit, and on Saturday the 
first game would be played. He was so happy 
that he forgot to worry about his mother that 
evening. 

Thursday morning he was up bright and early 
to help about getting breakfast, and after that 
meal was over he ran down to the post-office to 
mail a letter for his father. As he came out of 
the door of the office, Doctor Larson, their family 
physician, was just untying his horse, and asked 
Fred to ride as far as the school with him. On 
the way they talked of various things—school, 
football, hard times, and just as they came in 
sight of the schoolhouse the doctor said: “‘How’s 
your mother ?”’ 

“Pretty well, only she’s working too much.” 

“I’m afraid so. I saw her at church Sunday, 
and it seems to me she’s looking pretty well worn 
out. Take care of that mother of yours, my boy ; 
there aren’t many like her.’’ 

They reined up at the gate, and with a “Thank 
you, sir,’’ anda touch of his cap, Fred disappeared 
among the boys. 

The bell rang and school opened. It was 
another quiet day for Fred’s corner of the room. 
He thought about many things besides the lessons 
of the day, and now and then the words would 
ring through his ears, “Take care of that mother 
of yours, my boy.’ 

As he was walking home at noon he met 
Kitty. “Hullo, Kitty, how are you? Where 
are you working now ?” 

“Sure, Master Fred, I haven’t any place at all. 
There’s more girls than there is places for ’em. 
It’s the hard times that does be the throuble. 
I’ve just been up to see your ma, an’ I tould 
her I’d work for her for half what 1 was getting. 
It’s only two dollars a week I’m askin’, but she 
says she’d think it was wrong of her to pay even 
that. And her lookin’ clane beat out with the 
work !”” 

Fred’s hands were in their usual place, his 
pockets. Something his fingers touched in one 
of those pockets seemed to burn them, for he 
jerked his hand out suddenly. Then he heard 
again Doctor Larson’s voice, ““T'ake care of that 
mother of yours, my boy,”’ and in went the hand 
again, to reappear in a moment with something 
which was reached toward Kitty. 

“See here, Kitty, if you won’t tell anybody, 
here’s six dollars if you’ll come to our house and 
work three weeks to give mother a rest. Will 
you, right off? ‘Tell mother you won’t be asking 
her any pay. Will you agree to that?” 

“Sure, an’ I’ll be there in time to wash the 
dinner dishes. My, but won’t your ma be 
surprised!” And Kitty walked briskly down 
the street. 

Fred stood still a minute, looking at her 
retreating figure. “There goes my football 
suit,” he said, thoughtfully. Then he laughed 
aloud, and started for home whistling in as 
cheerful a manner as if football matters were 
going entirely to his satisfaction. Indeed, he 
was unusually merry at the noon meal, which 
fact called out a comment from Josephine. 

“Fred’s dreadfully happy because he’s going 
to buy his suit this afternoon. Say, Fred, won’t 
you put it on to-night, and let me see it?’’ 

“Can’t do it, Jo. I’m not going to join the 
Eclecties, so I sha’n’t need the suit.”’ 

“What?” exclaimed Josephine with an expres- 
sion in which surprise and dismay were about 
equally mingled, while Mr. and Mrs. Cronover 
looked questioningly at Fred’s flushed face. 

“No, I’ve concluded not to join,” was the 
response. ‘“There’s Jack going to school. [ 
want to see him. Excuse me, please.” And off 
he went, and was not seen again until the rest 
of the family had begun supper. 

No one spoke of his being late, or commented 
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on the presence of Kitty, who waited on the table 
in her old quiet way, and no one spoke of the 
football suit. It seemed rather strange, but it 
was a great relief to Fred, who had almost 
dreaded coming home. 

But later in the evening, when his mother and 
Josephine had gone up-stairs and he was busy 
over his arithmetic, he felt his father’s hand laid 
on his head. 

““My boy, I’m very proud of you to-night,” he 
heard his father say. “Kitty has not kept your 
seerct, you see.” And he turned and left the 


room, leaving Fred still working at his problems, 
but with a hot face and a quickly beating heart. 
When the lad was in bed his mother stole in, 





HE editor of The Youth's Companion has 
asked me to write a paper of hints to young 
people as to what and how to read. It is 

an old topic, on which everything that can be 
said must have been said many times over. But 
out of the rules or maxims that have been 
delivered by and to successive generations, there 
are some which each individual is led by his 
own experience of life to think specially true 
or specially useful. 

Some such maxims it may be worth while to 
select and lay before those who have not yet had 
time to gain any experience of their own. 1 
have myself wasted a great deal of time which 
might have been saved by the advice of older 
people; and maxims containing the experience 
of others have at any rate this utility, that they 
may set us thinking as to whether we can form 
any rules for our own guidance. 

The first of the rules, or maxims, I should 
suggest is this: Never, if you can help it, read a 
poor book. By a poor book, I mean a weak 
book, a thin book, a book in which the facts 
are loosely or inaccurately stated, or are ill- \ 
arranged, a book in which the ideas are ~~ 
either vague or commonplace. There are 
so many good books in the world, and we 
have so little time for reading them, that it 
is a pity and a waste of opportunities to 
spend any of that time on the inferior 
books, which jostle us at every turn, and 
often prevent us from noticing the good ones. 

Sometimes, of course, it happens that there is 
no first-rate book on the subject one desires to 
study, say an out-of-the-way department of 
history or of science. Then, of course, we must 
read what we can get, a second- or third-rate 
book if there is nothing better to be had. But 
most branches of knowledge have now been 
dealt with by strong, clear, competent writers ; 
and it is well worth while to take pains to find 
out who has handled the subject best before one 
buys, or takes out of a public library, a treatise 
upon it. 

I have known instances quite pathetic, in which 
some solitary student, zealous but unguided, 
spent his hard-earned dollars or not less precious 
time in toiling through a book whose title had 
attracted him, but in which there was little or 
nothing to repay his pains. And the worst of 
the bad book is that one does not learn from it 
the most valuable thing of all, that is, how to 
study. A good book, in which the facts are 
philosophically arranged and explained, and in 
which the leading ideas are made to develop 
themselves naturally, so as to take hold of the 
reader’s mind, is itself a lesson in method, and 
strengthens the student’s power: of thinking 
for himself. A bad book tends to muddle his 
mind. 

So far I have been speaking of books which 


one reads for information or enlightenment upon | 


particular topics. In the higher kinds of litera- 
ture, such as poetry and philosophy, the maxim 
that one ought to spend one’s time upon the very 
best is stili more true. Whatever else young 
people read in those pleasant days when the 
cares of life and the calls of a business or a 
profession have not yet closed around them, they 
ought to read, and to learn to love, the master- 
pieces of our literature, and especially of our 
poetry, so that they may, for the rest of their 
lives, associate these masterpieces with the sweet 
memories of youth. 

If they know enough of Greek or Latin, of 
Italian or of German, to be able to enjoy the 
great classical authors who have used those 
tongues, so much the better. A classic who 
belongs to another age and country is in some 
Ways even more stimulating and impressive than 
one who has written in English, or one who has 
lived near to our own time, because he represents 
a different circle of ideas and enlarges our notions 
of human life and thought by describing life and 
conveying thought in forms remote from our 
own. 

If you are fortunate enough to know Greek 
and Latin, read the writers in the original. 
More than half the charm, and a good deal of the 
substantial value, is lost in the best translation. 
It is better to make out the original even slowly 
and with difficulty than to hurry through it in 
an English version, although sometimes an 
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and putting her arms around him gave him some | college, let him ask his professor. 
little ‘tokens of affection’? which he rather 
enjoyed, since the lamp was out and no one was 
around to see. She said never a word, but after 
she was gone Fred found moisture on his cheek. 
He was not quite sure whether it had come from 
his eyes or those of his mother. 

I wish I could tell you that the bank resumed 


him from some other quarter. 
knows no one likely to be able to help him, and 
applies to a stranger who is a recognized author- 





envelope, so as to give the authority as little 


come in so that Kitty stayed on after the three | help other students less advanced than them- 
weeks were over, Fred is not yet a member of | selves, if they see reason to believe from the 
the Eclectics. But I can assure you that he is | student’s letter that he is a bona fide applicant, 





happy, in spite of that fact. | and not merely an autograph-hunter. 


However, the point I wish to insist upon is | 


the importance for the young student of doing 
all he can to get the best advice, in order that he 
may avoid the deplorable waste of time which 
arises from reading third-rate or fourth-rate 
books, sometimes bearing well-known or even 
famous names, when really good books are to be 
had. 

What about fiction? The same principles 
apply to fiction as to other books. 








in the English language alone; quite enough to 
occupy so much leisure as fiction may fairly 
claim; and it is folly to read thin or vapid or 
extravagant fiction, while leaving the better 
romances or novels untouched, merely because 
they are not of our own immediate time. 
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How to Read Profitably. 
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Happily we have enough good fiction of our 
own time to enable any one to “keep in touch,” 
as people say, with modern taste, as well as to 
know the best that the past has given us. By 
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(( ) good books of fiction I mean books which enlarge 
© -) one’s knowledge of human nature, either human | 
{ f nature generally or the human nature of some 

t other age and country,—like a vigorous historical 
| romance,—books which contain impressive pic- 
{ (4) tures of character, or striking dramatic situations, 
x4 xX books which sparkle with wit or wisdom, or 
(} (Q}) whose humor sets familiar things in a new light. 
BL — We have at least nine English writers some 
C33 oa ps at least of whose works belong to this cate- 

J, 


gory—Richardson, Fielding, Miss Austen, Miss 
Edgeworth, Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Anthony Trollope, George Eliot,—not to speak 
of living writers,—while one or more of the tales 
of Miss Burney, of Fenimore Cooper, of Wash- 
ington lrving, of Disraeli, of Meadows Taylor, 
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English version 
may be used to 
help one over the 
roughest parts of 
the road. 

If you do not know the ancient languages, try 
to know some modern one; if you have not time 
for that, give yourself all the more earnestly to 
some great English writers, and especially to 
the poets, because they put fine thoughts into the 
most perfect form, which it is more easy to, 
remember, and which becomes a standard of 
taste, whereby one may learn to discern the good 
and the evil in the literature of one’s own time. 
Those who find that they cannot enjoy poetry 
moust, of course, content themselves with prose; 
but the best prose will not do as much for mind 
and taste and style as good poetry does. 

One other observation belongs to this place. 
Of all kinds of second- or third-rate books which | 
ought to be avoided, those which ought most to 
| be avoided are second- or third-rate metaphysics. 
There is an old proverb against mediocre poetry. 
Yet a great deal of mediocre poetry may be read 
with pleasure, if it is poetry, and not mere verse. 
But mediocre metaphysics are of no use at all to 
any one, except possibly to the professed meta- 
physician. The subject is so difficult, and 
speculation is so apt to go off into mere words, 
that it is only the minds of real power and 
| originality from whom any light or profit can be 
| drawn. 

Some one may say that the advice to read only 
the strong books and eschew the weak ones is 
| hard to follow, because how is a young man or 
woman to know from their titles which books | older one grows, for the memory is less retentive 


placed in the same category. 

If we add foreign novelists whose works have 
been translated,—for a novel loses far less by 
translation than a poem,—the list of powerful 


these writers can be called classics, but from all 
of them much may be drawn which an active 
mind will appropriate and find permanently 
enjoyable. Yet many of them are now neglected, 
even by cultivated people, for writers whose 
books are forgotten as soon as read. 

A second maxim is to try to carry away 
something from every book you read. If a book 
is worth reading, it is worth remembering. One 
cannot remember everything ; and to each person 
the things worth remembering will differ accord- 
ing to his tastes and the amount of insight he 
brings with him. But every one may carry 
away something, and may thus feel that the 
book leaves him to some degree richer than it 
found him; that it has helped him to add to his 
stock in trade, so to speak, of facts or of ideas. 


spent so much eyesight upon it? Why not have 
given the time to bicycling or baseball, or have 
lain down upon the grass and watched white 
clouds flit across the sky ? 

How to remember the contents of a good book, 
or at least the best part of them, is a difficult 








are the best in the subject he or she desires to | in middle life than in youth, and the pressure of | 


study? ‘This objection dees not apply to the | daily work in a profession or in business tends 


speare and Milton and Wordsworth and Keats | spheres distinct from that work. The most 
and Bacon and Burke and Scott and Daniel | obvious plan is to make notes of the things that 
Webster and Macaulay, not to speak of the men | strike you most. This involves time and trouble, 
of our own time, whose rank has not yet been | yet the time and trouble are not lost, for the 
conclusively settled, have taken their place as | mere effort of selecting the salient facts, or of 
great writers whom an educated person ought to | putting into a concise form the salient ideas, 


books which any one who is interested in history, | have more chance of being remembered, even 
or in some branch of natural science, or in social | should the notes be lost. r 

or political or theological inquiries, will desire to| If the book belongs to you, it is not a bad 
peruse. device to use the blank sheet or two which one 
often finds inside the covers for making brief 
notes, adding references to the pages; or if there 
are no blank sheets, to paste in two or three and 
use them for this purpose. I have a friend, one 
of the most learned men in Europe, who copies 
out on slips of paper of a uniform size the best 
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In these departments of knowledge there are 
‘comparatively few books that have reached the 
rank of classics; and as they are more or less 
progressive departments of knowledge, the stu- 
dent naturally desires to find a recent book, 
which will give him the latest results of investi- 
gation. | and are a sort of distilled quintessence of his 

How, then, is he to know the best recent | vast reading. Others find it better to use note- 
books? He cannot trust advertisements and books for the same purpose. 
press notices. He might as well believe an| 
epitaph. perseverance are needed for such a system. 

In these circumstances the youth ought to ask | have myself tried it only to a very small extent, 








that chance, he is almost sure to know some} who recommend it warmly. 
person whe can either give him light or get it for | truth, that it forces one to think as one goes 
If, however, he | along, that it keeps the mind active instead of 


There is} 
plenty of good fiction in the world, and, indeed, | 


possibly of Bulwer, also, may deserve to be! 


works of fiction available in our own language | 
might be almost indefinitely increased. Not all | 


If it has not done this, why should one have | 


problem, and one which grows more difficult the | 


masterpieces, for every one agrees that Shake- | to clog the free play of intellectual movement in | 


know. But I admit that it does apply to the | helps to impress them on the mind, so that they | 


things he finds in the books he peruses, and | 
arranges them in cardboard boxes, also of a/| 
uniform size, which form a part of his library, | 


Methodical habits and no small measure of | 
I | does a great deal to smooth the path of life. 
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If he has not | those who have steadily worked upon it, and 


They say, with 


passive, that it helps one to discover whether the 


| author has really anything to say, or is merely 
ity on the subject,—enclosing an addressed | putting one off with words. 


Then further,—here is a third rule, —it is 


payment during the next week, and that Fred | trouble as possible,—he is pretty certain to have | generally better, at least when one is old enough 
got his suit after all, but it would not be true. | a friendly and helpful reply. Those who are | 
For although Mr. Cronover had enough work | fond of a subject are almost always willing to | 


to have formed definite tastes and come to know 
what are the lines of study one prefers, to read 
upon some regular Jines rather than in a purely 
desultory fashion. To have a fresh curiosity, 
alive to all that passes in the world of letters or of 
science, is no doubt good ; but to try to read even 
the few best books in more than a few branches 
is out of the question. The field of knowledge 
has now grown too wide and too much sub 
divided. For most of us the safer plan is to 
choose some one, or at most some two or three 
subjects, and so direct our reading as to concen- 
trate it upon them, and make each book we 
study help the others,-and carry us further 
forward in the subject. 

To know even one subject pretty thoroughly 
isa great gaintoa man. It gives him something 
to think about apart from his daily occupations. 
lt forms in him the habit of sound criticism, and 
enables him, even in subjects with which he has 
only a speaking acquaintance, to detect impos- 
ture, and discover when a writer is really 
competent. 
| The suggestion that reading should not be 
| desultory, nor take too wide a range, does not of 
| course mean to exclude poetry and fiction from 
any one’s reading. So little good poetry appears 
from year to year that the time needed to read it 
| is but small; while fiction is read so rapidly that 
| it does not interfere with the pursuit of any 
other regular line of study for which a man may 
find that he has a taste. 

What | wish to dissuade is the notion which 
some men, and more women, entertain, that it is 
the duty of a person of cultivation to try to read 
all, or even a large proportion, of the books of 
importance, or reputed importance, that are from 
time to time published on various topics. There 
is no use trying to do this. The attempt only 
produces a general “scatterment”’ of mind. 

A fourth maxim may be thought questionable, 
for it is not quite in accordance with modern 
practice. It is this: Read the works of the 
great authors before you read criticisms upon 
them. Let them make their own simple impres- 
sion on your mind; and only after they have 
done so, read what other people have said about 
them. If the book is sufficiently important, and 
you have time enough, you can afterward plunge 
into the comments and criticisms, or may study 
the life of the author, and see what were the 
conditions which helped to mold him. But 
the main thing is to read him in the first instanee 
with your own eyes, and not through some one 
else’s spectacles. 

Sometimes it is better not to read much about 
the personal life of an author. He may have 
put the best of himself into his books, and the 
record of his private history may diminish the 
strength of their impression. There are, of 

course, some pieces of criticism by eminent 
writers upon other writers which are themselves 
masterpieces, and ought to be read by whoever 
wants to know how to comprehend and judge 
works of imagination. 


A Resource Against Worry. 


Goethe’s criticisms of Shakespeare in ‘Wilhelm 
Meister,”” which Carlyle has so admirably trans- 
lated, belong to this category. So do many of 
Carlyle’s own writings. So do many of Walter 
Bagehot’s essays. So do Matthew Arnold’s 
observations on Wordsworth. So do the delight- 
ful remarks on other poets with which the 
recently published “Life of Tennyson” abounds. 
Of such fine and instructive views of great 
authors we have far too little in English; and 
our own time, although it occupies itself inces- 
santly with the older writers, is not very fertile 
in this direction. 

Whoever desires to retain through life the 
| habit of reading books and of thinking about 
| them will do well never to intermit that habit, 
| not even for a few weeks or months. This isa 
remark abundantly obvious to those whose 
experience of life has taught them how soon and 
how completely habit gains command of us. Its 
foree cannot be realized by those who are just 
beginning life, when an unbounded space of 
time seems to stretch before us, and we feel a 
splendid confidence in the power of our will to 
accomplish all we desire. The critical moment 
is that at which one enters on a business or a 
profession, or the time when one marries. 

Those who are fortunate enough to keep up 
the practice of reading, outside the range of their 
occupation, for two or three years after that 
moment, may well hope to keep it up for the 
rest of their lives, and thereby not only to 
sustain their intellectual growth, but to find a 
resource against the worries and vexations and 
disappointments which few of us escape. To 
have some pursuit or taste by turning to which 
in hours of leisure one can forget the vexations, 
and give the mind a thorough rest from them, 


Some one has said that one of the ways to be 


the advice of a person conversant with the | and have consequently forgotten a great deal I| happy is to have a hobby or a “fad,” and 
subject. If he is or has been a student at a| should like to have remembered; but I know 


| especially one of the acquisitive hobbies—that 
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one should collect plants, or butterflies, or shells 
or minerals, or engravings or pictures or books, 
or autographs or blue china or even fans, and 
doubtless a large part of the collector’s pleasure 
lies in the fact that he gains an interest remote 
from that of his daily work, in pursuing which 
he can forget that work. To collect some of 
these things one must have long summer holidays ; 
to collect others, plenty of money. But he who 
has learned to be fond of reading is independent 
of place, and in the present cheapness of litera- 
ture, almost independent of money. 

How is a business man, or one engaged in 
such a profession as law or medicine, to find the 
time for systematic reading? One way is to 
spend less time in reading newspapers and 
periodicals than most people now spend. News- 
papers no doubt contain a vast mass of useful 
information. I have often been astonished at 


the quantity of readable and instructive matter. 


to be found, for instance, in the Sunday editions 
of the leading New York and Boston and 
Chicago daily papers. So there is a vast mass 
of good writing in the magazines. The trouble 
is, to use a familiar phrase, that one cannot 
possibly remember what one reads in these 
miscellaneous piles of information, first because 
one skims through them in a quick, unreflective 


THE LIGHT 


Sin ee 


| OF RAMADAN 





HE Consul of the United States at Tangier 
strongly advised us not to attempt it. “‘Gen- 
tlemen,” he said, after reading the letters 

we presented and hearing our plans, “a small, 
unarmed expedition to the interior of Morocco is 
not at all feasible at this time. Your lives will 
be in no particular danger, but you will be 
making trouble. Probably the Bedouins will 
not kill you, but the chances are that, if an 
opportunity offers, they will seize and hold you 
for ransom. Should this happen it would mean 
half a year of captivity for you, and for me the 
disagreeable business of sending for a war-ship 
and bullying the sultan ; who, as you are possibly 
aware, exercises a merely nominal authority over 
his nomadic subjects, and however hard he tries, 
may not succeed in rescuing you. Then, too, 
one of the great Mohammedan festivals is 
approaching, and during the thirty days of its 
continuance the wild tribes on the northern 
border of the Sudan are unusually restless. But 
if you persist in going against my warning and 
advice, of course I shall do my best to give you 
the protection of our government.” 

“T suppose he is right,” I said, as we left the 
consul’s office. 

“Probably,” replied Jack. “But what can 
wedo? Weare here, and it is too late to think 
of turning back. That would mean that we do 
no business next season or that we go over old 
ground, either of which alternatives is clearly 
impossible.’”’ 

This remark will be understood when I say 
that Jack and I were in the business of furnish- 
ing illustrated lectures, on out-of-the-way places, 
to the American public. Those acquainted with 
this public and its peculiarities are aware that it 
wil! not pay its money for pictures and descrip- 
tions of places which are not very distinctly out 
of the way; and this will explain why, after 
much deliberation, we had decided to explore the 
interior of Morocco with camera and note-book. 
We proposed to enlarge the results and retail 
them under the auspices of a lecture bureau. It 
was as Jack said, having come as far as Tangier 
it was clearly too late to consider the exploration 
of Iceland or Tibet. 

The next day, then, we set about arranging for 
our journey. This operation was vastly simpli- 
fied by the fact that we unloaded all the details 
of it on the broad shoulders of Ali Akkam. 

Ali was a professional guide, and as it turned 
out, a most efficient one. He came to us at our 
hotel and offered his services, assuring us, in a 
mixture of tolerable French and exceedingly 
poor English, that all Morocco was to him as the 
courtyard of his own father’s house. As his 
other recommendations were good we engaged 
him, and commissioned him to buy two saddle- 
horses, two pack-mules, a tent, and such 
provisions and camp furniture as he thought 
necessary. 

We were quite satisfied with his selections, 
except so far as the horses were concerned. 
These, instead of being the proud Arab steeds 
described in the Third Reader in our school-days, 
were unmistakably what a ranchman of our 
Western country would have called “ plugs.” 
We ventured to criticise their points when they 
were paraded for our inspection, but Ali declared 
that they so far contradicted their appearance as 
to be cameis for endurance and eagles for speed. 

For the first twenty days our journey was 
uneventful, if travel through an unknown coun- 
try and amidst strange people can ever be so 
described. Our progress was slow, owing in a 
measure to the fact that it was necessary to seek 
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way; secondly because each article drives the 
article before it out of one’s head. 

The use of reading is to be measured not by 
the number of lines of print over which the eye 
has travelled, but by the force of the stimulus 
given to the mind and the amount of knowledge 
carried away. In the case of the newspaper, 
the stimulus is feeble, because one reads in a 
light and listless fashion whatever has not a 
direct business interest, while the information, 
as already observed, is too large and too multi- 
farious to be retained by the most powerful 

for more than a few hours. It runs out 
of the mind like water through a sieve. 

So one of the most useful habits a young man 
can form is that of learning rapidly to select and 
pounce upon those items of news in a paper 
which are either of great general importance or 
specially significant to himself, and to let the 
rest go unread. He will miss some things he 
might like to have seen, but he will gain far 
more by having time available for other purposes. 
The maxim of the famous Roman, that one must 
be willing to remain in ignorance of some things, 
seems truer and truer the longer one lives, for 
experience teaches that it is more profitable to do 
and to know a few things well than many things 
badly. 





the shade during the hours when the sun was 
overhead. We found that by starting early in 
the morning, camping when the heat became 
oppressive, and going on again in the evening, 
we were able to average twenty miles a day. 
This leisurely method of progression was well 
adapted to our purposes. It enabled us to select 
with deliberation the best points from which to 
photograph such objects as attracted our especial 
attention, and it also permitted us to loiter 
somewhat in the villages through which we 


Our first objective point was Fez. Here we 
remained five days, exploring the city as well as 
could be done in the time, and securing, among 
other things, a snap shot of the great arched 
doorway fronting one of the most sacred and 
celebrated mosques in 
the whole Mohamme- 
dan world. No Chris- 
tian eye has ever 
beheld the interior of 
this great building; 
and it was easy to see 
that the people in the 
streets of Fez did not 
regard our observation — 
of it, even from the 
outside, with especial 
favor. 

After leaving Fez 
we turned eastward 
to Tasa, an uninter- 
esting town, and then 
southward again to 
Bertat, which, in the 
afternoon, lies in the 
shadow of the Atlas 
Mountains. 

At Bertat we held 
a consultation touch- 
ing the advisability 
of proceeding farther. 
We were two hundred 
and fifty miles from 
Tangier, and I de 
clared in favor of returning, but Jack would not 
hear of it. 

“To the Sahara!’’ cried my comrade, enthusi- 
astically. 

I looked at our guide. 

“The excellencies have not yet seen the 
Bedouin in his home,” said Ali, bowing and 
smiling. Under the combined influence of Jack’s 
eagerness and Ali’s reassuring attitude I con- 
sented to go on to Tafilet and see the true desert. 

In the vicinity of Bahariat we saw many 
straggling representatives of the desert dwellers, 
and south of that town we encountered company 
after company of Bedouins, encamped or on the 
march. More than once we were considerably 
alarmed by seeing a squad of wild horsemen 
dashing down upon us, shouting, gesticulating 
and waving their long guns and lances in 
menacing fashion. Generally they drew rein 
when fifty feet distant, gathered about us in a 
compact circle, listened attentively to Ali’s 
deferential explanation of who and what we 
were, and then, at a word from their sheik, 
wheeled and rode away. 

On one occasion, however, this programme 
was not carried out in all its details. We were 
about half-way between Bahariat and Tafilet, 
and were traversing as desolate a bit of country 
as human eyes ever saw. The word “sand” 
completely describes it to those who know, or 











who can imagine, what sand, soft and yellow 
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and glaring and limitless, means. The sun was 
getting high, and we were creeping slowly along, 
looking for a shaded spot in which to halt. 
Suddenly Ali noticed some specks on the horizon 
and pointed them out to us. 

As we gazed these distant dots became horse- 
men, approaching in leisurely fashion. It was 
too hot for even desert people to indulge in 
useless exercise. The Bedouins came up in a 
slow canter, without making any of the usual 
offensive demonstrations, halted and gazed at us 
curiously. We returned the stare, our attention 
being attracted especially to the sheik, who, in 
his long purple burnoose and gold-braided waist- 
coat, was a striking figure. 

After a minute employed in this mutual 
inspection, the sheik urged his horse forward 
and made some unintelligible demand, to which 
Ali responded by entering upon the usual 
harangue, punctuated by gestures and genuflec- 
tions. It was evident from the first that the 
Bedouin chief was not particularly impressed by 
the oratory of our guide, and as the dialogue 
proceeded it was a study to watch the deepening 
expression of pained surprise and protest on 
Ali’s countenance. 

‘‘What does he say ?”’ I asked at length, carried 
away by impatience. 

“He says,” answered our interpreter, “that 
Ramadan begins to-morrow, and that during the 
great feast it is not lawful for strangers to be 
found wandering about in the territories of the 
Prophet.” 

“T suppose that is a polite way of telling us to 
get out of the country,” Jack remarked. 

“The excellency is generally right,” responded 
Ali, ‘but on this occasion I fear he is mistaken. 
The purpose of the sheik is to take us with him 
to his encampment, which lies about three 
leagues to the southeast.’”’ 

“Tell him,” Jack directed with emphasis, 
“that we are citizens of the United States, and 
that if he interferes with our liberty our govern- 
ment will send an iron ship, with big guns on 
her deck, to protect us.” 

“The sheik says,” returned Ali, after gravely 
transmitting to him this threatening information, 
‘that he never heard of the country from which 
the excellencies come, and that within the 
memory of his most remote ancestor no ship, of 
any description, has ever been seen sailing in the 
sand.”’ 

A moment later the sheik, evidently disdaining 
further parley, waved his hand, and we were 
instantly surrounded by his 
followers. Quietly, but irresisti- 
bly, they urged us forward in a 
direction quite different from 
that we had been pursuing. 


‘**TELL HIM,’ JACK DIRECTED WITH EMPHASIS, ‘THAT WE 
ARE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES.’”’ 


After travelling under guard for about three 
hours we arrived at the encampment, which stood 
in an oasis of considerable extent. 

The camp comprised about forty tents, which 
were irregularly disposed over several acres of 
ground. This arrangement, as we afterward 
learned, was for the purpose of utilizing to the 
best advantage the shade cast by the palm-trees. 

A small throng of women and children crowded 
about us as we dismounted, but the sheik 
imperiously waved them away, and ordered some 
of his men to unstrap our tent from the back of 
the pack-mule and to pitch it in a spot he desig- 
nated. The Bedouins quietly took possession of 
our other belongings. The cameras interested 
them greatly, but from a merely speculative 
point of view. They were at a loss to compre- 
hend the use of the little black boxes, and stood 
somewhat in awe of them. 

From the first we understood that we were 
prisoners, but not the slightest restriction was 
placed upon our liberty about the camp. The 
sheik seemed to take for granted that our escape 
was impossible, and the more we reflected upon 
our situation the more we were inclined to agree 
with his opinion. A flight over the desert by 


which we were surrounded would leave in the 
sand a broad trail which could be followed 
unerringly as hounds track a fox, and the 
Bedouins, on their fleet horses, would inevitably 
overtake and bring us back. We concluded, 
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then, although very ungraciously on Jack’s part, 
to make the best of circumstances and wait for 
something toturn up. Ali very earnestly indorsed 
the wisdom of this decision. 

“Excellencies,” said our attendant, as on the 
first evening of our captivity we sat in front of 
our tent, watching the strange activities of the 
camp and discussing the best plan for getting 
away from the hospitality which had been forced 
upon us, “he who goes over the sand leaves 
footprints, and those who have eyes and horses 
can follow swiftly. It will therefore not be well 
to think of escaping by night. Your servant has 
been going about among the tents. He has 
talked to the men of the desert in their own 
tongue. Ramadan begins to-morrow, and while 
it lasts the encampment will not break up. It 
will be well for the excellencies to prepare to 
keep the feast, for the sheik has determined that 
they shall do it.” 

“If it is a matter of festivity,” said Jack, “I 
am in for it. But what do we have to do?” 

“For thirty days it is not allowed to take a 
morsel of food or a drop of water between sunrise 
and sunset. This is the law of the Koran, and 
it applies to men, women, children of above two 
years of age, strangers, horses and dogs. The 
excellencies will observe that they are embraced 
in the command of the Prophet.’ 

“And you call that a feast!” remarked Jack, 
as our guide paused. “In America we should 
call it a fast.” 

“The ideas of the Christians are strange,” Ali 
retorted, “and it is difficult for a follower of the 
Prophet to comprehend them.” 

“And does the sheik really mean to treat us in 
this inhospitable way ?” I asked, not particularly 
relishing the prospect of enforced participation 
in the feast of Ramadan. 

“It will be well,” replied Ali, answering 
indirectly, “for the excellencies to eat much and 
to drink copiously before the dawn of each day, 
else they will be hungry before darkness falls 
on the desert. Their servant will prepare the 
repasts at the appointed times, and will see that 
those who sleep in this tent are awakened from 
their slumbers in the morning.” 

“And when this remarkable feast is over, 
what then ?”’ I ventured to inquire. 

“Then,” responded Ali, “the camp will break 
up and the tribe will move slowly toward the 
north. A swift messenger will be sent in 
advance to carry to the sea-coast the news that 
two Christians are in the hands of the desert- 
dwellers. If the 
messenger returns 
with much money 
in a bag tied be- 
hind his saddle, the 
excellencies and 
their servant will be 
free to go wherever 
their wishes would 
carry them.” 

“But suppose he 
returns without the 
money?” I asked, 
realizing that such 
an empty - handed 
coming back was 
inevitable. 

“Who knows?” 
said Ali, with undi- 
minished cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘Perhaps we 
shall become Bed- 
ouins and sheiks in 
time.”’ It was plain 
that a contract with 
a lecture bureau 
was not in all the 
thoughts of our 
guide. 

Our unwilling so- 
journ in the Bedouin 
camp was, after all, 
attended by very 
few unpleasant fea- 
tures. Had it not been for our consuming 
anxiety concerning the final outcome of the 
adventure we should have enjoyed the expe- 
rience. 

After a few days we became accustomed to 
our compulsory observance of the Mohammedan 
feast, and thereafter our enforced abstinence 
during the hours of daylight did not greatly 
inconvenience us. ‘There were times when, 
along in the afternoon, a draught of water would 
have been vastly refreshing, but an armed guard 
always sat beside the spring. Once, when Jack 
was unusually clamorous, Ali consented to nego- 
tiate with the sentinel then on duty, but he 
returned declaring that it was impossible to 
procure even so much water as might be carried 
in the shell of a walnut. 

In the morning, long before the dawn, the 
whole camp was astir. Fires, laid the night 
before, were soon ablaze, and those grateful odors 
which attend the processes of broiling and boiling 
filled the air. There was a sort of commissariat 
in the camp, and Ali drew provisions for us with 
the regularity and assurance of a soldier taking 
his rations. Our bill of fare comprised goat’s 
flesh, black bread, figs, dates, nuts and coffee, 
always in quantity such as we could immediately 
consume. 

We breakfasted by the light of the stars, and 
when we had disposed of this important business 
we entered upon the long day, which early in 
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the forenoon became too hot for active exertion. | and luminous, which sprang from the earth and 
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Our captors frequently invited us to enter their 
tents, and on these occasions they showed great 
cordiality. The difficulty of conversing through 
an interpreter narrowed the conversational range, 
but we always endeavored to gratify the curiosity 
of our hosts concerning the country from which 
we came, and I fear that we often exhausted | 
Ali’s store of adjectives in describing the extent 
and power of the United States. 

Our most intimate and interesting associations 
were with the children of the camp. We soon 
secured their friendship and found ourselves 
joining in their games; and it was delightful to 
see their enthusiasm when we showed them 
some methods of amusement which, although 
old to the little people of America, were entirely 
novel to those of the Sudan. We also employed 
some of the time in studying Arabic. 

It appeared that at all times we were free to 
come and go as we pleased, and we often took 
advantage of this liberty to make early morning 
excursions into the desert, these little journeys 
sometimes taking us several miles from the 
encampment. As we always went on foot and 
without arms or provisions, we did not think of 
attempting to escape. We realized that flight 
would be mere foolhardiness. 

As the days slowly lengthened to weeks, we 
found that the desert was exerting upon us an 
influence distinctly depressing. The hot glare 
of the sand and of the hard, brilliant sky inflamed 
our eyes, and we began to fear that it was really 
affecting our brains. 

The impression of solitude deepened upon us 
until it became almost unendurable, and it 
seemed at times that the very silence became 
audible in a painful throbbing and ringing in our 


mounted toward the stars. Perhaps you can tell 
us what it was.” 

The sheik, to our profound astonishment, 
prostrated himself thrice before us, each time 
touching his forehead to the earth. When he 
arose his demeanor, if not positively deferential, 
was plainly intended to be ingratiating. 

“It was the light of Ramadan,” he said; and 
I could not help noticing that there was a 
mournful accent in his voice, as though he were 
speaking of some great disappointment. We had 
picked up enough of the language so that we 
were able tofollow him, and besides, Ali was 
interpreting excitedly and volubly. 

“Tt was the light of Ramadan,” continued the 
sheik. “For threescore years I, a true believer, 
have watched for it and have never seen it; and 
now the vision of it has been given to Christians 
tarrying in my camp. ‘Truly the ways of Allah 
are past finding out. 
kept the great feast. You have fasted faithfully, 
and therefore you have seen the light.’’ 

“What is he talking about, Ali?” I inquired 
in deep perplexity, which I saw reflected on 
Jack’s countenance. 

“Excellencies,” said our guide, with a rever- 
ential inclination of his whole body, “‘the three 
days and nights after Ramadan are called 
Bairam, and are very sacred. This is because 
on one of these nights, no man knows which one, 
the angel Gabriel comes from heaven, having 
with him those decrees of Allah which are the 
destinies of men for the coming year. His 
descent is by means of a ray of light, which 





ears. 

Finally Ali told us that the feast was drawing 
toa close, and that the sheik was still in mind 
to go northward as soon as it ended. We 
were heartily glad to receive this information. 
Although we were well aware that the attempt 
to extort a ransom for our release would be © 
fruitless, we still hoped that when the consul at 
Tangier heard of our predicament he would set 
in movement influences which would result in 
our freedom. 

One night, when only three days of the feast 
remained, Jack and I talked over our prospects 
till very late, and then tried to sleep. Finding 
that all our efforts in this direction were unavail- 
ing, I proposed that we take a walk, to which 
my comrade consented. 

It was only an hour past midnight when we 
arose and stole softly out of the sleeping camp. 
A sentry stood leaning against a palm-tree, with 
the stock of his long gun resting on the ground, 
but he paid no attention to our movements. 
The night was clear, the stars were magnificent, 
and a breeze which was almost cool came softly 
from the west. We walked on and on, enjoying 
the beauties of the night, until we had covered 
four or five miles, and then we sat down on the 
summit of a long ridge or billow of sand to rest 
before returning. 

Sitting there, with our faces toward the east, 
the limitless, unbroken plain in front, as seen 
through the darkness, was strongly suggestive of 
the sea. 

Suddenly, and at the same moment, we saw a 
pale, narrow ray of light against the distant sky. 
It proceeded from the horizon, and mounted 
upward thirty degrees or so toward the zenith. 
It resembled a great sword, and had we really 
been sitting on the seacoast instead of in the 
Sahara, we should have said at once that it was 
the search-light of a distant steamer flashed 
upward. For a minute, perhaps, the light 
remained visible, and then quickly faded. 

“What do you suppose it was?’’ I asked. 

“Can’t imagine,” Jack replied. “It looked like 
a small section cut out of an aurora.” 

“But does the aurora ever appear so near the 
equator ?”’ 

“T don’t see how it could possibly be auroral, 
but my information on such matters is a little 


springs from the earth to meet him; and to him 
who sees this light the especial blessing and 
protection of Allah are extended. The vision of 
it is given to none but the holiest. Many who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca have never 
seen it.” 

“May the forgiveness of Allah be mine,’’ said 
the sheik, breaking in on Ali’s discourse, “for 
having detained you in your journey. Yet since 
you are now among the few who can say that 
they have seen the light of Ramadan, you will 
never regret that you sojourned in our tents. 
You are free; but if you will wait yet two days, 
until the feast is ended, I and my people will 
escort you in the direction you desire to take, and 


weak.” you will be guarded by our spears.” 
We returned to the encampment in time for| “It’s too good a thing to let slip,” said Jack, 
break fast. irreverently. 


“Hullo, Ali,” I said to our attendant, as he 
was clearing away the remains of the meal; “‘do 
you ever have the ‘false dawn’ in this country ?” 

The meaning of the excellency is not clear,’’ 
ae Ali, pausing with the coffee-pot in his 

“The other excellency and I were out on the 
desert last- night,” I explained, “and we saw a 
strange light off in the east. Weare puzzled by the 
fact that it was a single beam shooting up from 
the earth. We are wondering whether it could 
have been what, in our country, we call an 
aurora.” 

Ali looked at us for a moment in obvious and 
open-mouthed amazement; then dropped the 
coffee-pot and ran toward the tent of the sheik, 
which was distant 9 couple of hundred yards. 
A few minutes later we were surprised to see the 
sheik, who until now had not honored us with a 
_ hurrying toward our tent, with Ali in his 
rain. 

“I wonder what’s up,” said Jack. 
comes the old man in person.” 

“Is the servant of the Christians a liar,’”’ asked 


Indeed it was a chance we could not afford to 
overlook. We had literally stumbled against an 
old Mohammedan superstition, and it seemed 
likely to work to our advantage. Accordingly, 
with all the dignity I could muster, and in 
high-sounding phrases, I assured the sheik that 
we should be overjoyed to accept his hospitality 
during the two remaining days in his camp; and 
informed him that then, our mission to the Sahara 


of the Mediterranean, and so to our country. 
Although now I should have scorned to deceive 
him, I have always felt that the sheik believed 
that our coming to the desert was for the especial 
purpose of seeing the light of Ramadan. 

We had journeyed southward with a guide 
and two pack mules. We returned northward 
mounted on magnificent steeds, and with an 
escort of seventy-five horsemen. About one 


sheik and his people, assuring the old Bedouin, 
who cared for us as a father for his children, 
that we could reach Tangier without further 
attendance. At bidding us farewell he presented 
the chief of the Bedouins, as we arose to receive | to each of us a square of finely woven linen, on 
him, “or is it true that they have seen the light ?”’ | which were written some characters of the Arabic 

“Tt is true,” I answered, “that out on the| tongue. Ali told us that these writings set forth 


“Here 





being ended, we should return to the shore) 


hundred miles south of Tasa we parted with the | 
|he looked bad. 


COMPANION. 


and that they recommended us to the friendship 
and protection of all followers of the Prophet. 

When we told our story to the consul at Tangier, | 
he listened grimly. “Gentlemen,” he said, “‘it is | 
a fortunate circumstance that the Bedouins are | 
in some respects fools. Otherwise this affair | 
would have resulted badly. Better take a| 
consul’s advice next time. Some of them, at 
least, are not fools.” 

All this happened several years ago. Jack | 
and I have often discussed the matter, but we | 





It was because you have. 


*“SHE AND BENJAMIN FELL INTO EACH OTHER'S ARMS.”’ 


| 
| 





ldesert last night we saw a beam, long and narrow the fact that we had seen the light of Ramadan, 


have never been able to explain to ourselves what | 
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the light we saw over the desert really was or 
whence it proceeded. My comrade still contends 
that it was an aurora, while I am of the opinion 
that it was only a flash from some distant 
camp-fire, assisted by peculiar atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

We.congratulate ourselves that, whatever it 
was we saw, the chance glimpse we caught of it 
| released us from an unpleasant situation, and 
| relieved our friend the consul from the grim 
necessity of sending for a war-ship and bullying 
the sultan of Morocco. 

























TZIG, the reporter’s | 

boy, of whose her- 
oism at a tenement- 
house fire I told the 
readers of The Com- 
paniona year or more 
ago, was lying sound 
asleep on the sofa in 
the office one morning. 
His day of work 
began at four o’clock, 
so when he did not go 
early to bed the night 
before, he was apt to 
be sleepy by eight 
o'clock. It was eight 
o’clock now. 

The morning was dull, with no} 
sign of news, so the city editor had | 
no cause of complaint. But the | 
sight of Itzig’s great, fat, moonlike | 
face, so placid and so red, suggested 
an idea to him. 

“Ttzig!’’ he called, sharply. 











“Yes, sir. All right. Where's | 
the fire?”” The boy was on his feet, | 
alert and eager. 


“There is no fire, Itzig. There is 
nothing at all. That is why I call 
upon you, sir. You go down to the 
emigrant bureau and get me a story. | 
A ship is in with two hundred 
Russian Jews aboard.” | 

‘The city editor turned to his desk. 
Itzig looked at him a moment, then | 
asked: “Make or fake?’’ 

“No fake, sir. Make a story, a| 
good one for the first edition.’ | 

Itzig was soon on his way to the 
barge office, which is the reception | 
place, at present, for the immigrants 
who land in New York. The! 
officials all knew him, and he| 
passed in with a nod and a “Good 
morning” through gate after gate, 
from one “pen’’ to another, gliding 
in and out among the crowd of 
immigrants from the ship which had come in 


| overnight. There were men, women and children 


in all sorts of odd, gay-colored peasant costumes, 
but the general effect was anything but gay. It | 
was most depressing. 

These people, ignorant, poor, able to speak 
only some dialect of a tongue unspoken in this 
strange new country, were waiting for they | 
knew not what, to go they knew not where or 
how or when. All looked troubled, some were 
weeping. Itzig knew they would be cared for | 
in time, so he turned away from group after 
group of tearful people, saying to himself that 
sad stories were bad stories, and he was ordered | 
to get a good story. 

“Suppose I found a jolly immigrant!’ he 
thought. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be news?” 

He chuckled, and over the vale of tears he 
looked in search of a smiling face. Not one. 
He passed on among the peasants, seeking every- | 
where. Nota smile could he see. 


“Oh, well,” he said, “I’ll take what I can 
get. ”? | 
A laugh! He heard a laugh from the deten- | the girl. 


tion-pen down-stairs, and off he scurried in his 
chase of merriment. 


| outside, 











showed she was good. Itzig liked her rather; 
and for that reason he disapproved of the match. 
That fellow ought not to have that girl. 

But he slipped along to a bench in the darkest 
corner near by, and listened. An east side Jew 
himself, Itzig understood most of what was said. 

“He’s a soft one,” said the dandy. “He’ll 
never make a fortune in America, and how can 
he support a pretty wife? He needs a wife who 
will support him, so I’ll just take his girl, and 
let him get one here who will take care of him.” 

The crowd smiled, the dandy laughed, and 
although the girl hung her head, she seemed to 
agree. 

Itzig peered around through a break in the 
circle, and saw a plain young man sitting on a 
small trunk, with his face buried in his hands. 

“So my story isn’t all gay,”’ thought Itzig. 

“Think of a fellow bringing a girl to America, 
and then leaving her alone on the ship!” the 
dandy was saying. 

“He was seasick,” said the girl, gently. 

“Well, would you marry a man who gets sick 
when you might be drowning?” 

The girl hung her head again. 

“And what would you have done for company 
| if I hadn’t treated: you to cakes, and American 
| candy, and all the good things ? 

The girl enid nothing. 

“Is that so?” asked Itzig, turning to the old 
man next tohim. “Did he treat the girl to good 
things when her lover lay sick?” 

“Yes. He spent money like water. 
fifty rubles, and he spent all but five. Not on 
| her alone, though. He treated everybody, most 
| of all himself; but next to himself he freated her 
the most.” 

“And did her lover know all about it?” 

“Yes, but he couldn’t help it. He was sick— 
oh, very sick, and the other people told him about 
it. But what could he do?” 

“Who paid her passage out?” asked Itzig. 

“Her lover. He wants to get married now, 
and the other fellow won’t let the girl go. She 
wants to, but they all laugh at her, and she is 
bashful.’”’ 

Itzig walked off. “I’ve got half a story,’’ he 
said to himself, “but it isn’t a good story, because 
it ends bad. I must make a good ending, and I 
must make it for the first edition.’ 

He hurried back through the throng, passing 


He had 


| all the officials till he reached the office of the 


examining board. There were the commissioners 
reading the papers, talking to friends, or smok- 
ing in silence. They all looked up when Itzig 
entered, and he beckoned them to gather up 
around him. 

“Now shut the door, and shut it from the 
” he said to the attendant. 

That was done, and what Itzig said to the 
commissioners he never told. In a few minutes, 
however, the bell rang, the attendant went in, 
and the board had come to order. 

“Bring up Numbers 13, 67 and 103,” said the 
chairman. 

The attendant disappeared, and when he came 
back he had with him the peasant dandy, the 


girl, and the poor fellow who had lost her by 


| seasickness. 

“What's your name?” asked the president of 
The interpreter gave the question in 
Yiddish. 


“Anna Meyerowitch,” she said, swallowing a 


The peasants below were held for a close | big lump. 


examination that day. They were the most | 
frightened lot in the building, for they had seen | 
their ship-made acquaintances passed into 
America, out through the front door, while they 
were sent back for reasons not told to them. 
But in the gloom of the dark, low room Itzig 
caught the face of the laugher. It was a young 
man’s, and it was still smiling as Itzig approached 
the group. | 

The young man was a sort of peasant dandy, 
and not a very pleasant chap to look upon, for | 
Itzig took a dislike to him at | 
once. The other peasants evidently held him in 
some awe, for their attitudes were deferential, | 
and their attention was fixed upon him. 

Itzig saw, too, that he had his story, for on the | | 
young fellow’s arm was a girl. 
round, roly-poly maiden with large red cheeks, a 
weak but good-natured mouth, and eyes | 


or 


“How old are you? 
“Eighteen.” 
“Who paid your passage?” 


She pointed to her bereaved lover. The 


| chairman turned to him. 


“And you, what’s your name?” 
“Benjamin Kladdisch.” 

“What did you bring the girl here for?” 
“To be my wife.” 

‘Well, why don’t you marry her, then?” 
“This other man got her to love him.” 
“Did he? f iow do you know ?” 

“He says so.’ 
“What does she say ? 
“Nothing.” 

“Well, that isn’t the way we do in America. 


9» 


She was a| Why don’t you ask her? 


“She has a tongue, let her speak.”’ 
The girl was about to speak, but the chairman 
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stopped her with, “No, wait.” He turned to| 
the dandy, who was not laughing now. He 
looked as frightened as the others. | 

“What’s your name?” | 

“Pineus Schlimmerwitz.”’ | 
“What do you want with this other man’s | 
girl?” 

“Oh, I was just having a little fun.” 

The girl glanced up at him, then drew away. 

“Well, did you have your fun?” 

“Yes, sir.’ He was growing bolder now. 

“Did it cost you much money ?” 

“Yes; oe.” p 

‘How much have you got left?” 

“Five rubles.” 

“Any friends or relatives in this country ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, sir, five rubles are not enough money 
with which to land. You’ll have to go back to 
Russia.” 

The dandy’s hands dropped limp beside him. 

“How much have you got?’’ asked the presi- 
dent of Benjamin Kladdisch. 





BIRTHDAY 

RISSY LOVEJOY, at twenty-one years, 
p looked into the glass and said, in confi- 

dence, “‘There’s no use denying it, I’m a 
regular Amazon. Six feet—six feet tall! and 
black eyebrows, and—yes —” she looked at her 
upper lip and heaved a great sigh, “I shall be 
an old maid, and they’ll call me 
Killjoy, I know they will.” A 
pang of rebellion against her lot 
went over her, because she had 
never been petted and taken care 
of like other girls. To be dressed 
in white, sent to a party, and find 
mamina waiting up for you when 
you got home — 

Poor Prissy gave her big head 
a backward toss; then her expres- 
sion changed, and a tear fell, and 
she murmured, “Oh well, if 
mamma had lived, it 
would have been dif- 
ferent.” 

From childhood up, 
Prissy had been noted 
for feats of strength, 
and being strikingly 
homely, but very 
proud as well as ambi- 
tious, she made the 
most of this question- 
able preéminence. 
She had entered on 
the responsibilities of 
life early, but was 
such .a_ straightfor- 
ward, clear- headed 
girl that every one relied on her from the first, 
and as she shot up into womanhood, tall as a 
grenadier, broad-shouldered and masculine in 
appearance, she learned to conceal her feelings 
like a man, and be what she called sensible and 
practical. 

It was hard work, sometimes, but whenever 
she felt like crying or asking help, she consulted 
her pocket-mirror and decided not to be ridicu- 
lous. ‘My dear, consider your size!’’ was her 
motto, adopted from “Alice in Wonderland.” 
She was a good two inches taller than papa, 
whose business was machinery and his recreation 
the pursuit of the abstract, and in all every-day 
matters she was already the undisputed head of 
the family. 

““Twenty-one—hooray !—so you are. Don't 
you wish you were really a man?” inquired 
John, unfeelingly, at the breakfast-table. 

“No, I don’t! IwishI were a little blue-eyed, 
pink-cheeked woman about four feet six,’ cried 
Prissy, impulsively. 

“Oh, my goodness! Priss wants to be a vine, 
and to twine around somebody. Papa, Prissy 
has changed her views; she declines the post of 
oak, and wants something graceful and femi- 
nine.”’ 

“Post? What oak post? I don’t understand 
you,” said Mr. Lovejoy, rousing himself to 
attend, and swallowing his tea at a gulp. 

“Do be quiet, boys. It’s only John’s non- 
sense, papa. We're going out to Three-Mile 
Pond to spend the day, and have a row and a 
picnic, and I must be getting things ready,” 
declared Prissy, with red cheeks. 

“Well, that’s a good idea. Enjoy yourselves 
all you can, children. Youth is brief,” said Mr. 
Lovejoy, consulting his watch as if to see how 
much of it was left. “I must be going, too,” he 
added, with a start, and Prissy gave his coat a 
hasty brush, William picked up his hat, and little 
Nan tucked a lunch-basket into his hand, for he 
lunched at the shops. 

“Poor old dad, I don’t know what he’d do if 
you were a—a what-d’ye-call-’em?—a modest, 
timid violet,” observed John, finding places 
in his pockets for three cold muffins and a 
pickle. 

“Well, it’s lucky I’m not, then,” said Prissy. 
“Now, boys, change your clothes and get your 
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“One hundred rubles,” answered Benjamin. 

“You didn’t spend much on the ship?” 

“No, sir. 1 was sick.” 

“You may land.” 

The girl was the next one to be questioned by 
the president. 

“How much have you?” 

“None, but Benjamin —” 

“Yes, Benjamin has, but you love Pincus.” 

“No, no, I don’t!” and the girl began to cry. 

“Well, you may go back with Pincus or stay 
with Benjamin. But if you stay with Benjamin, 
you must marry him now, and live ever after 
happily with him. Will you?” 

“Yes, sir.” And she and Benjamin fell into 
each other’s arms, the girl murmuring a plea for 
forgiveness: 

The rabbi was sent for, but Itzig could not 
wait. lt was high time to be getting back for 
the first edition, and he and Pincus Schlimmer- 
witz went out together, Itzig up Broadway, 
Pineus to the “return pen;” Itzig with a good 
story to tell, Pincus with a bad one. 





| fish-lines ready, while I boil the eggs and pack 
| the hamper, and give Dinah her orders. We 
shall have to carry our things in Nan’s go-cart, 
and it’s quite a walk to the pond, so the sooner 
we get started the better.” She bustled away 








| with becoming importance, 


““THE BOYS GRASPED EACH OTHER AS 


was going to need a strong hand over him as he 
grew up. 

Three-Mile Pond was really a chain of ponds, 
with islands, inlets, fish, mud-holes, and a couple 
of old boats belonging to no one in particular. 
A pleasant pine-grove skirted the shore, and 
there the little party spread their shawls and 
unloaded their baskets, glad to find that they had 
the place to themselves. It was only ten o’clock, 
and the sheet of blue water, with its reflected 
masses of tumbling cloud, spread enticingly near. 

“T want to be aduck. Please let me be a little 
duck !”’ cried Nan, gathering up her skirts and 
scuttling about like a distracted crab. 

“Come along, Will, and let’s have a look at 
the boats. We can paddle around a bit, and 
| catch some fish for dinner, and afterward we’ll 
| all go for lilies. What d’ye say, Priss?” 

“Why, John, I don’t think I quite like to have 
you boys start off alone.” 

“Oh, nonsense; as if any one could come to 
grief in that old tub! Besides, I can swim, and 
we both row first-rate. We sha’n’t be gone 
long,”’ wheedled John. 

“Well, be careful, then, and keep near the 
shore. We don’t want any accidents.” 

Away went the boys in high spirits. Nan 
received permission to be a “barefoot duck,’ and 
Prissy, having spread the cloth, began to collect 
wood for a fire, for to rest and build air-castles 
seemed to her a weakness inconsistent with her 
size and manly appearance. “If I can’t be taken 
| care of, at least I can take care of other people,” 
| she reflected, a trifle pensively, as she gathered 
| pine-sticks and placed stones for a “‘camp chim- 
| ney” of the most approved pattern, keeping an 
| eye meanwhile on her brothers, who were gliding 
from point to point in the shade of the shore. 
But a tumble and a shriek from Nan soon made 
a diversion, and by the time that young lady 
was dried, pacified and laid down for a nap, the 
— and its occupants had disappeared from 
| view. 

“They’re just around the bend, of course, or 
behind the island. They can’t have gone far, 
but I wish they’d kept in sight. Well, I’ll light 
the fire and put the potatoes to roast before 
long.” 

Half an hour slipped away while she sat 








reflecting that John | 





| keeping the gnats off Nan with a pine-branch, 


and indulging, if the truth must be told, in a 
dangerously feminine train of sentiment. 

“If Aunt Fanny comes on from California this 
summer, as she wrote she was going to, I do 
hope she’ll take a fancy to me and won’t think 
I’m dreadfully strong-minded. She’s my only 
relative, and I mean to be very fond of her. It 
would be such a comfort to talk things over with 
a nice motherly woman, and have her advise me 
about the boys, and let me lay my head down on 
her shoulder —’’ Prissy did not put this final 
possibility into words, but that was the idea. 

A factory whistle in the distance brought her 
back to the present with a round @urn. “Why, 
where are the boys? That must be noon, and 
no sign of them yet, and I declare, it looks as if 
we were going to have a shower. Jo-ohn! 
William! John!” She jumped up guiltily, 
lighted the fire, put on her apron and began to 
get out the lunch, but every moment her alarm 
grew, and with it the feeling that she was 
responsible. ‘What shall I do? I must do 
something!” Setting the blinking Nan on her 
unsteady feet, Prissy peremptorily commanded 
a race along the edge of the shore. 

“Help! oh, help!’ 

They had not gone far when the dreaded 
sound—dreaded, yet longed for, two voices in 
unison—came from the other side of the island. 

“Yes, boys, here I am!” she called back, with 
all the strength of her vigorous lungs. 

“Prissy! Help!” 

Five minutes more of breathless running 
brought her in sight of the missing pair, whose 
faces, even at that distance, showed scared and 
white; John was standing up, beating the water 
with one oar, while the boat swung round and 
round as if on a pivot; William was on his 
knees, doing something—she could not tell what. 


THE BOAT SETTLED UNDER THEM.”’ 
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had been started, and the boys were exhausted. 
But at that very moment there was a flash, 
followed by a crash, and a magical darkening of 
the sky, and the breeze, which had been hurrying 
her before it, rose suddenly and turned the ripple 
into white-capped waves, and the first great 
drops struck on the water like bullets. Then 
the heavens seemed to open above her head 
and the rain came down in blinding, drenching 
sheets. 

But she was almost there. The boys grasped 
each other as the boat settled under them. “Hang 
on to me!” she heard John shout. One more 
long stroke, another, and with a loud “Hooray!” 
just how she never knew, they tumbled head 
foremost in—and it was not till then that she 
realized that she was as weak as a string, and 
only a girl, after all! 

The brothers took her place, and brought them 
safely to land. “Why, Priss, dear old girl, 
can’t you walk? Can’t you even walk?” they 
exclaimed, curiously, as she stepped out, stag- 
géring, and then sat down abruptly, for the 
ground seemed to heave up into billows, and the 
world to spin round. So each seized an elbow 
and helped her up, and marched her along 
between them, shedding rivers at every step, 
although the showers had slackened, and they 
were too much overcome to utter a word. 

Nan stopped roaring out of sheer amazement 
when they came in sight, and while John hurried 
off to the nearest neighbor’s after a wagon, 
William cut the apron-strings, quieted the victim, 
packed up the dishes, and wrung out the poor 
Amazon’s dress-skirt with awkward chivalrous- 
ness. 

“T can’t think why I feel so weak,” whispered 
Prissy, not a trace of the heroine left; and her 
own words that morning danced across her brain: 

“‘T wish I were a little 
woman, about four feet 
six.’ It’s lucky for 
them that I wasn’t, this 
time,”’ she said to her- 
self. 

But the crowning 
happiness of that event- 
ful day was waiting for 
her at home, where for 
two hours Aunt Fanny 
had been looking anx- 
iously out of the win- 
dow for the first glimpse 
of her nieces and 
nephews. . 

“Dey wasn’t ’spectin’ 
you, I’se shu 0’ dat,’ 
declared Dinah; and 
the lady sighed comi- 
cally, and supposed 
that her brother put 
her letter in his most 
sequestered pigeonhole 

. and had not thought of 
it since. 

At last the holiday 
party was seen to 
approach, soaked, de- 
moralized, in a farm 


The blood was singing in Prissy’s ears like a | wagon, with the go-cart tied on behind. Prissy 


wind in the tree-tops, but her voice rang out 
imperiously: ‘““What’s wrong?” 

“We're on a snag! We can’t get off! The 
boat’s sprung a leak!” These sentences came 
faintly over the lake. 

“Hold on and don’t be frightened. I'll get a 
boat and come after you.” 

“Hurry up, then!” called William, and there 
was something so despairing, so sinister in his 
tone that it struck a chill to her heart. Ina 
flash she saw that the boat was settling; she 
saw John throw down his oar and begin bailing 
water, too, with his hat. He could swim a little 
—William not a stroke, and there was eel-grass 
off the island; two bathers were lost there last 
year. 

Prissy turned and began to run—not for her 
life, but for theirs. Long-limbed, long-winded 
and muscular, she ran like the wind. She was 
almost back at the camp when her horrified eye 
caught sight of Nan’s little straight-backed figure 
squatting close to the fire. Prissy’s brain worked 
as fast as her feet; she swerved toward her, 
untying her apron as she came, and pouncing 
down like a hawk on a chicken, lashed one of 
the strings around her waist and the other around 
a convenient tree, and was off again before the 
child had time to ery out. Head down, hair 
flying, she rushed on. 

At last, there was the boat—a heavy, old flat- 
bottomed affair, so far up on the beach that it 
needed a man’s strength to shove off—but was 
not Prissy a man? Without a second’s delay 
she hurled herself into it, and once fairly launched 
it seemed to leap forward as if it felt an electric 
thrill from her arm. 

“Now for it!’’ thought our Amazon, as she 
bent her back, took a fresh grip of the oars, and 
her lungs, already sorely taxed, labored like a 
blacksmith’s bellows. She had forgotten Nan 
again, and did not so much as look up as she 





was trying to keep herself erect. “Something 
wonderfully appealing in that motherless look,” 
thought Aunt Fanny, whose perceptions were 
as quick as her feelings were warm. 

And you girls who are used to being nursed 
and cosseted through all your little ailments, and 
surrounded with love and care, can hardly 
imagine what it is to an Amazon to lie in bed of 
a summer afternoon, aching in every joint, 
bruised and blistered from head to heel, but with 
a kind, kind hand holding yours, and a voice 
saying, “There, there, my poor little girl,” in 
your ear. 





ee 


A Cuban Incident. 


‘MOST interesting incident in the Cuban 
campaign happened in connection with 
the unloading of cavalry horses and 

pack-mules from the various transports off 
Siboney. 

At first the horses, one by one, were coaxed, 
pushed or prodded from an open port into 
the water, where a waiting boat picked up the 
floating halter, and started for shore with the 
plunging beast in tow. But this method was 
soon found to be too slow. 

The troops under General Shafter were waiting 
at Siboney to make an advance on Santiago; but 
before the movement could begin, the army 
must have its horses and mules to drag artillery, 
commissary-wagons and ambulances over the 
muddy mountain trails, and to hurry ammunition 
and food to the hard-working men on the firing- 
line. 

This slow piloting of each animal to the shore 
was abandoned, and the horses were forced over- 
board and left to reach terra firma as best they 
could. 

Then began a pathetic struggle to gain the 


shot by; she heard nothing but “Prissy! help!’’ | beach 


saw nothing but the scared boyish faces, and her 
whole soul was concentrated in an inward prayer, 
a sort of silent sob: ‘‘God help me to be in time.” 

When she turned the point of the island, it 
seemed that she was in time. The boys were 
still in the boat, the boat was still on the snag— 
although not much above the water, for a seam 





Some of the horses, from the first stroke 
of their churning hoofs, remained unterrified 
and clear-headed. These swam directly for the 
shore, and when they reached it, walked with 
matter-of-fact calm up the sandy slope. 

But a majority of the poor beasts lost their 
wits, and swam about in wide circles, lashing 
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half-drowned animals to walk ashore dry-shod, 
the effect could hardly have been more striking 
than that of these bugle notes. 

As the well-known call of “‘Stables!’’ reached 


the water into foam, with abject fear manifest into a gallop. 
in their wildly staring eyes. 

Everywhere horses’ heads dotted the bay. A 
few of the panic-stricken animals turned and 
swam out to sea, to certain death ; others floated 
in a bewildering circle, and every moment settled 
lower beneath the waves. 

At this crisis a trooper, upon whose arms 
blazed the yellow chevrons of a cavalry sergeant, 
ran to the water’s edge, squared his broad 
shoulders, clicked his heels at “‘Attention!” and 
raising a bugle to his lips, sounded blast after 
blast across the rolling waters. 

If the sea had suddenly parted to allow these 


themselves from the water for an instant, then | the little Crows. 
with ears erect and pointing toward the familiar 
call, they swam directly toward the welcome 
sound, 





front of us, at separate points, two more big | 


his saving blasts over the water until the last | the bluffs. 
horse had drawn his wearied length upon the | “Again I yelled to Lamb, who was leading, to 
beach, and was led trembling to the shade of | ride toward the river, thinking to try for a run 
the palms. | into the country beyond, but neither she nor Jim 
| paid any attention. 
in front I could not doubt, yet there they were, 





| coming down the hills. 


| the Crow papooses. I didn’t believe, though, | 
| there was a ghost of a chance for us any way we 











| might run. 


My ponies were none of the best, 


were unseasoned for riding, and just off the 


N the summer and autumn of 1875 I was one | Indian lads, he loved a horse. I looked forward | new grass, and I knew the Sioux mounts would 
of a company who perilously located placer | to breaking up this life with real regret, for it | | be the pick of their big herds. 


claims on French Creek in the Black Hills | seemed I had a sort of home, with a family to | 
of South Dakota. Around our camp-fires were | look after, and I was doing well with the beaver. | 


“On we went, right into the teeth of them. 
We passed a yelling mob coming down from 


gathered a group of frontiersmen whose like The only plan I could make for my little Crows above us not a quarter of a mile away, and there 
could not have come together in a later decade. | was to carry them back to Laramie and send | was another scattered party whooping off the 


Many tales were told, humorous, exaggerated | them off with the first expedition into the Crow | hills in our front. 


and truthful—the truth of the true ones easily | country. 


felt, as when one listens to the narrative of a| 
truthful child. 


It was at the tent of California Joe’s partners | themselves, in most Indian fashion. 
that I listened to that old pioneer’s sober narrative | spring thaws came and 
of a trapping expedition, in which he rescued | the ice ran out, and the 
and fed two Crow children, who did him a good | geese and ducks began 
| to honk and quack, and 

“When I came back across the mountains from | the air got a growing 

my first California trip,” Joe said, “I reached | feel in it, there camea 
Fort Laramie so ragged and poverty-struck that | | change in my papooses. 
I was ready for any enterprise which would | They went wild. Lamb 
turn me an honest dollar. Luckily Jim Bridger | quit housekeeping, and 
was at the fort, and he put me on my feet with a | she and Jim climbed 
trapping outfit, pack-ponies and provision, with the bluffs, watched and 
| rambled like good-for- 
Joe,’ says Jim, ‘there’s plenty of | nothing goats. 


turn in the end. 


a year’s credit, and longer if I should need. 

“ ‘Now, 
room to scatter this season— smallpox among | 
the Blackfeet and Crows, and good free ground 
in the Yellowstone country. If you’ve got the 
grit to live out by yourself, you'll have something 
to lay by at next summer’s meet.’ 

“I thought I knew where to go, and three 
weeks later found me trailing my ponies down a 
branch of the Little Missouri. I began putting | 
out traps after first frost, and took beaver nearly 
every day. As 1 saw no fresh sign of Indians, I 
was beginning to feel as happy asa man can in 
a lonesome country, when one morning, as I took 
an extra lap down-stream, I ran plump upon a 
Crow teepee and plenty of trouble. Inside that 
teepee, upon some old skins, I found a single 
Crow squaw in the last stages of smallpox, and 
two starving papooses, so weak and wan they 
were pitiful to look at. 

“T’d had smallpox, and so had no fear, but 
here was a responsibility 1 certainly hadn’t been | 
yearning for. I had to take it up. There had 
been other lodges of Crows there, but the Indians | 
had pulled up stakes, left a few scraps of meat 
with the woman and her children, and abandoned 
them—fleeing from the dreaded disease. 

“The young ones had had the fever, probably | 
light, and they were now simply starving. One 
was a girl of nine or ten, and the other a boy a 
year or so younger. I made soups for the young 
ones, which they would hardly eat at first, they 








were so nearly gone. 


“In three days the woman died and I buried 


her. Then I moved the teepee to a clean spot | 


and began housekeeping. There was nothing 
for it, of course, but to take care of those little 
Crows until some of their kind could be found. 
They got well fast, once they began to eat. I 
fed ’em on beaver tails at first, and in a few days 
they could eat anything, and lots of it. 

“We talked in sign-language until I picked up 
some Crow words from them. They wouldn’t 
try to learn English. I learned after a time that 
the little girl’s name was Umentukken, which 
means the mountain lamb, and so I called her 
lamb. The boy’s name was too much for my 
understanding, and I named him Jim, after 
Bridger. 

“After their shyness wore off, the girl proved 
to be spry and uncommonly intelligent for an 
Indian—a willing little kit to do what she could 
to help. The boy was just a lazy, ordinary, 
small limb of a buck who ate so much at times 
that he reminded me of a pumpkin on two sticks. 
But how they did grow! 

“T actually got fond of them after a while. 
Lamb did all our cooking, and as winter came on 
she was handy in helping to tan skins and make 
moccasins, jerk meat and soon. Out of one of 
my woollen blankets we made jackets for her 
and Jim, and belted them around the waist to 
keep ’em warm. We dressed extra buffalo-hides 
for teepee cover and beds, and so I was saved the 
building of a shack. When snow came, we were 
living quite homelike, in peace and plenty. 

“Our winter camp was on a little creek near 
the river, at the edge of high breaks of the Bad 
Lands, with dry cottonwood close at hand. 
Lamb and Jim would get wood, bring the ponies 
in at night, and fasten them in a brush corral 
which gave them shelter from the winds. Even 


|more of this kind of 


| the game which would 


| to myself, and one day, 


| ponies and cached them 





Jim was faithful to the animals, for, like all 


“As matters turned out, though, I wasn’t to 
dispose of their future—they settled it for 
When 


“After a week or 


thing, the truth dawned 
on me. The young 
Crows were expecting 
some of their people to 
come down upon the 
river to fish and hunt 


gather on the first new 
grass of the bottoms. 
They wanted to return 
to their folks, and they 
knew that when the 
Crows should discover 
me and my ponies and 
beaver-skins, my scalp 
would quickly adorn 
one of their teepees. 
“So I took thought 


while my birds were 
among the hills, I 
packed my peltries on 


ina dry crevasse among 
some rocks five or six 
miles up the river. 

“Ina few days spring 
was upon me, and the 
new grass was booming 
on the river-flats. I 
pulled up my traps and * 
began to get ready for 
a move, as soon as my ponies should pick up a 
little. Then, one fine morning, as I sat at 
the teepee mending some moccasins, my young 
Crows came flying down from the bluffs in 
savage excitement. The boy ran past me and 
toward the ponies, which were feeding on the 
edge of the river-flats. Lamb burst into the 
teepee and scattered my smudging fire, kicking 
the embers out upon the grass, and working like 
a little fury. 

“*Santees !’ she said, between her fierce little 
gasps. ‘Santees!’ And sol understood that 
the Sioux were coming—a spring swarm—down 
upon the river. 

“*Pony quick, pony quick, go—go—go!’ said 
Lamb, in her Crow tongue, and I waited for no 
further warning. While the boy was running in 
the ponies I gathered bridle, head ropes, lariats 
and gun. There was no time to pack anything 
else. 

“T had four ponies, and in less than a minute 
we had mounted three of them, and leading one, 
dashed out up the river-bottom. As we came 
out on. the flats I looked behind, and sure enough, 
there was a string of pony-riders stretching as 
far as I could see away over the bluffs, and the 
nearest not a half-mile distant. 

“We should have gone up the creek, according 
to my notion, and I yelled to Lamb, who was a 
little in the lead, to turn her pony about. But 


the little Crow pointed to the beetling hills and 
shook her head. She and Jim now forged ahead 
of me, holding to their ponies’ manes with one 
hand, and plying the short ends of their lariats 
with the other. 

“T looked back again, and saw that a lot of the 
Sioux had seen us and were flogging their ponies 





The bluffs were fearfully 
steep for their advance, else 
we should have been sur- 
rounded almost instantly. 


I rode my strongest and swiftest | I did as they did. 
horse, but Lamb and Jim were light weights, | the hills and among the cafions like packs of 
and kept their lead. Knowing that the instinct | | Coyotes, noisy as they always are in crowds, or 
of Indians, big or little, is like that of wild | when they think they have their game corralled. 
the confused and frightened horses, they raised | animals in getting away from danger, I followed | Their whoops came from half a dozen directions. 


Dizzy and sore of lip, this cavalry Gabriel sent | squads of Sioux were coming over the edges of | but two descending draws in our front. 


| 


| 
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‘The Sioux were chasing about 


We were pretty much surrounded, in fact, and it 


“Tn less than a minute, though, I believed that | did not seem to me my chance of life was worth 
I had made the mistake of my life, for right in | a copper. 


There were 
Lamb 
chose the one on our right, clucked to her pony, 
and a moment later we were scrambling down 
a steep washout toward the river. Again we 
scampered at breakneck speed, and before I had 


“We listened but a few seconds. 


That they saw the Indians | time to think, we had come out of the hills, and 


| our animals were wading at the bottom of a run, 


| “It seemed a crazy thing to do, but I followed | 


| bending low upon their ponies’ necks, whipping | like a big ditch, which drained across the river 
| furiously, and riding straight at the crowds now | 


valley. 

“I knew this run when we came to the water. 
We were not a mile from our own teepee, or 
|from where it should have been if the Sioux 
hadn’t found it. This big ditch, dry except after 
thaws or rains, was crooked as a ram’s horn, 
and bush-grown along the bottom. Nothing 
could be seen at its bottom from any point of 
the compass, from anywhere except the banks 
overhead. We travelled in its channel not faster 
than a stiff walk, so as not to splash water on 
the dry earth. 

“At an old buffalo-crossing, half-way to the 
river, which wasn’t more than a quarter-mile 
from the bluffs, a party 
of Sioux had already 
crossed the run—their 





“We turned a sharp spur, 
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‘‘OUR POSITION WAS ONE OF FRIGHTFUL DANGER AGAIN.”’ 


and then my papooses showed their hand. 





They | 


trail not five minutes 
old. But the Crow 
papooses paid no heed 
to it; they hugged their 
ponies’ necks and jog- 
ged ahead, intent only 
upon following their 
line of flight. 

“Two or three min- 
utes later we were 
wading in the river, 
sticking tight to the 
bank and going toward 
our own camp. We 
could only make two 
or three short turns, 
for the bank got low, 
and we halted, probably twenty 
rods from the mouth of the run, under 
a drooping fringe of willows. 

“For several minutes we lay on our 
ponies’ necks and listened. The 
Sioux whoops were heard now and 
then, but more faintly, and still among 
the hills. All this time those little 
Crows had acted exactly as if they 
were alone, taking no account what- 
ever of me. I was glad enough I'd 
followed them, though, and I began 
to think they had got me well out of a 
scrape. 

“Then suddenly the two slipped 
from their ponies into the shallow 
water, hastily made loops of their 
lariat ends, and pulling their animals’ 
heads down, muzzled their nozzles. I 
had heard nothing more than I’d been 
hearing, but I knew the papooses had 
caught alarming sounds, so I circled 
my ponies’ noses as quickly as possi- 
ble. 

‘Presently I heard muffled, jogging 
hoof-beats, and voices calling back 
and forth, and I knew that the rear 
procession of a big hunting party, 
with women and children, was 
coming up the valley. 

“Our position was one of frightful 
danger again. The snort of a pony, or the 





shot into the mouth of a cafion like rabbits bob- | coming of a Sioux boy or girl to the river-bank, 


bing in at a burrow. It was cover they sought 
in their wild instinct,—cover known to them by 


would have betrayed us. 
“The voices of young Sioux and the angry 


their ramblings,—a death-trap, as I believed, and | screams of old women as they belabored some 


yet I went in upon their heels. 


“It was a regular Bad Lands cafion we had | distinctly. 


| lazy or used-up pony now came to our ears 


We scarcely breathed. Luckily there 


entered—a huge ditch, with dry, rough bottom, | were no flies to cause our ponies to stamp and 


grown here and there with chaparral, and with 
fringes of stunted pines overhead. 
more than fairly launched into it when a tumult 
of yelling came down to us from Sioux who had 
turned upon the bluffs to head us off. As we 


lunged ahead I looked to see the Indians swarm | 


out of every guich and draw. 


We had no} 


splash. 

**4 half-hour and more passed before the sounds 
of marching Sioux grew faint and finally ceased. 
Still Lamb and Jim stood, holding fast to their 
muzzle ropes, and remaining as motionless as 
two willow stumps. 

“Tt seemed an age before they ceased that tense 


“Up and down we scrambled, jumping over | silence and climbed upon their ponies, looking to 


big boulders, sliding on all fours into ditches, 
torn and buffeted by bushes. 
lead, the boy following as the cottontail follows 
its mother. 

“Fairly over our heads the Sioux yells could 
be heard, but they seemed to grow no nearer, and 
I had no time to look for Indians. Soon we 
dodged into a side cafion, then into another and 
another, rock-bottomed now—a trackless trail, 
part of the time, at least. But we were going 
steadily up, up, winding out upon the hills right 
into the midst of the Sioux, as it seemed to me. 
In places the ascent was so narrow and crooked 
I had to jump from my pony to save my legs or 
to let him over a steep pitch. I had a mighty 
scramble to keep up with those scudding Crow 
babies. Presently we came out upon a sunken 
hog-back among low pines. We hugged this 
fringe of trees, lying flat upon our ponies in going 
over the slope, and then we halted under cover. 

“The young Crows lay quiet, listening intently. 


| me at last for direction. 
Lamb kept the | had escaped as the rabbits escape. 


Then I knew that we 


“The squads of Sioux hunting for us had 
certainly mixed trails, but we had no teepee to 
go to, and that locality was full of danger, and 
would be for weeks to come. 

“So we forded the river and followed a creek 
valley into the Western foot-hills. We travelled 
until nearly night, and then I shot a deer and 
made camp. 

“The next morning my two little Crows had 
flown for good. They had stolen away while I 
slept, taking some meat and two of the ponies. 
I didn’t begrudge them the animals, but I knew 
then they had been plotting to do that very thing 
for a long time. 1 haven’t a doubt they reached 
the Crow villages on the Yellowstone, although 
I never saw them again. 

“I waited until the coast was clear of Sioux, 
and then returned to my cache, and managed 
finally to get to Laramie with my beaver.’’ 
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Current Topics. 


The Right Honorable James Bryce, 
M. P., statesman and scholar, who earned the 
gratitude of intelligent Americans by his masterly 
work, ‘““The American Commonwealth,” con- 
tributes to this issue of The Companion an 
article entitled, “Some Suggestions on Reading,” 
of eminent good sense and practical value. In- 
teresting to every one who would use books 
intelligently, it should be read with especial 
care by thoughtful young people, ambitious for 
self-improvement. 


“TI am not such a vain fool as to think 
a general has more brains than his neighbor 
because his head is under the dreadful plume 
they have stuck in his hat.’’ Thus wrote Charles 
Napier, fifty years ago. Thus, in every action, 
says the United States admiral of to-day. 

“Electricity as we know it’ is just a 
hundred years old. In 1799, the Italian scientist 
Volta gave definite form to the method of 
producing the current; and it is from his name 
that we have the term ‘“‘volt-meter’’ to describe 
the instrument which measures the force of the | 
current, and “volt’’ as the unit of that measure- | 
ment. We know several persons who would like | 
to wait around and see what developments along | 
this line may be reached by the end of another 
century. 


L. Kayatayama, the imperial architect 
of Japan, has recently placed an order in 
Pittsburg for three thousand tons of structural 
iron to be used in building a palace for the crown 
prince at Tokyo. Although covering a large area, 
this building will be only three stories in height, 
and will be constructed with particular reference 
to withstanding earthquakes. ‘This architect has 
been here for some time, studying our building 
methods, and especially their adaptation to 
Japan’s needs. 





The recent presentation of a jewelled 
sword to Admiral Dewey by the people of the 
United States through their President, and the 
degradation from the army, the same week, of 
a prominent officer convicted of appropriating 
government money, mark opposite possibilities 
in any profession. “I have had nearly all the 
chiefs of Scinde in this room,’”’ Napier once wrote 
from India, “laying their gold-scabbarded swords 
at my feet, which, if taken, would make a rich 
armory. Certainly 1 could have got thirty 
thousand pounds here, but my hands do not yet 
want washing.” France may have different 
ideals; but it is such officers as Napier and 
Dewey that England and the United States 
delight to honor. 


Piet Joubert, commander-in-chief of 
the Boer forces, is sixty-eight years old, and in 
the Transvaal’s history he has borne a part 
scarcely less conspicuous than that of President 
Kruger himself. He has long been the military 
head of the nation,—its most noted fighter and 
tactician,—and his career in the field has been 
distinguished by many successes. While com- 
mander-in-chief, as has been stated, he is still 
subordinate to the Volksraad and the president. 
When the Jameson raiders were rushing upon 
Pretoria, Joubert proposed to advance against 
them with artillery. “Oh no, Piet,” said Oom 
Paul. “Don’t you think that two hundred of 
our farmers with their rifles can stop two thou- 
sand ruineks [red necks]?”” The outcome justi- 
fied his confidence in the ‘farmers.’ 

When science uses technical speech 
the uninitiated listen respectfully, but are con- 
scious of an aching void in their apprehension. 
An every-day comparison, however, brings fact 
and speculation within reach of the average man. 
Fossil remains described in plain English can 
be seen with the mind’s eye. A dinosaur, for 
example, could be pictured in scientific terms and 
but little more than a vague sense of vastness 
would be the unlearned hearer’s portion. But 
when a scientist says of a monster discovered by 
him, that a round steak taken from the ham of 
the animal would have been at least twelve feef* 
in diameter, or more than thirty-five feet in cir- 
cumference, the ordinary meat-eating individual 
has a definite and suggestive fact ready for use. 
Speculation as to the number of waiters and the 
sizeof the tip, in case prehistoric man had ordered 
such a steak, is inevitable if not important. 

Before the passengers of the stranded 
steamer ‘‘Paris’’ separated, last spring, they 
presented to the officers and crew resolutions of 
thanks for the wonderful discipline, courage and 
unfailing helpfulness they had shown. After 
this had been voted, Baron Oppenheim, one of 
the wealthiest Jews of Europe, rose to his feet. 
The resolutions, he observed, included the 
captain, the under-officers, the stewards, cooks 
and crew; but of the one to whom each directly 
owed his safety—of God—he had heard no 
mention. They were folk of many beliefs, 
gathered there. He would not even call for a 
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spoken prayer, but he suggested that they bow 
their heads there in silent thanksgiving to the 
common Protector of them all. One is forcibly 
reminded of another shipwreck, nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago, when a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, one Paul by name, gathered the Gentile 
soldiers and sailors about him to give thanks to 
the Ruler of the seas. 

A census “ family ’’ means the number of 
people who are fed from the same pantry. A 
hotel, a boarding-school or a prison is a family 
in the eye of the census. Domestic servants are 
always counted as a part of the household with 
which they are living. This use of the term 
makes the average size of the family in a town 
which happens to have a great institution 
unusually large, but in the long run it works out 
about even, since actual families must be reduced 
in number by so much to supply the members of 
these inordinately large families. 
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SOURCE OF SKILL. 
Ah, how skilful grows the hana 
That obeyeth Love’s command! 
Longfellow. 
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The Work of Congress. 


HE opening of the Fifty-sixth Congress on 
J & December 4th is awaited with unusual 

interest. The House of Representatives 
will elect a Speaker to succeed Mr. Reed. As 
the Republicans, who are in the majority, have 
agreed upon Representative Henderson of Iowa 
for that office, the election will not cause much 
delay, although some time will be required for 
the appointment of committees. 

Some action is expected upon the currency. 
The question of trusts is likely to be debated, 
quite as much with reference to next year’s 
campaign as to any legislative results. A new 
attempt may be made at army reorganization ; 
and the shipping subsidy bill, which was 
favorably reported to both houses of thé last 
Congress, will probably be pressed. 

But the most important problems awaiting the 
action of Congress are those which have to do 
with the new dependencies of the United States. 
Shall the Territory of Hawaii be created according 
to the scheme reported by the commission? What 
shall be done in Cuba to accomplish the transition 
from military to civil administration, and to help 
the people toward self-government? What form 
of government shall be provided for Porto Rico? 
And what shall be done with the Philippines ? 

Of all these questions which demand an answer 
from Congress, the last is the most urgent. 
Beyond holding the territory which has, been 
ceded to the United States, and maintaining the 
national authority therein, the President has no 
power. Under the Constitution, and under the 
special provisions of the treaty with Spain, the 
final disposition of these islands and the deter- 
mining of the civil and political rights of their 
inhabitants rest with Congress. The issues are 
so involved and momentous as to call for the 
highest order of constructive statesmanship in 
the enactment of laws that will be consistent 
with the declarations of our government, that 
it seeks in the present conflict the welfare of 
the populations concerned, and not permanent 
political domination or territorial conquest. 
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Modern Prison Methods. 
Th Massachusetts Reformatory at Concord 





is illustrating the theory that to reform and 

to educate is a much nobler mission for a 
penal institution than merely to punish. The 
methods by which this result is sought are 
sometimes amusing in their logical simplicity 
and effectiveness. 

Each inmate has some suitable occupation 
at which he must work regularly. One of the 
prisoners recently tried to precipitate a revolution 
by throwing down his tools and refusing to work. 
The keepers quietly took him to a large room, 
the whole ceiling of which was of glass, so that 
all day long the apartment was bright with 
sunlight. They gave him a comfortable bed, 
and provided a rich, nutritious and stimulating 
diet. . 

Being left so agreeably to his own devices, the 
prisoner ate heartily of the rich food, and then 
lay down to sleep. Here, however, he met his 
first discomfort. The room was so light that 
sleep was impossible. He tossed restlessly about, 
paced the room, and was really very glad when 
night came. 

The next day he was even more restless, and 
hinted to the keeper that he might be willing to 
return to work. But the keeper discouraged the 
idea. “Oh, no, John,” he said, “I think you need 
rest. Besides, the other boys do better without 
you. They seem more contented.” 

Here was a cruel blow to the prisoner’s self- 
confidence. When the keeper called the third 
day the hint of work became a_plea for anything 
which would take him away from the light and 
give him exercise; and on the fourth day the 
plea was so urgent and his promises so eloquent 
that he was allowed to return to his tasks. 

The old method of solitary confinement meant 
a dark cell and a diet of bread and water. It 
left the prisoner dulled and debilitated. The 
new method lets in the light and furnishes the 
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most nutritious food. It leaves the prisoner 
alert and invigorated. The former was the 
method of vindictiveness, and sowed the seeds of 
hatred. The present is apparently the essence 
of kindness, yet by the very operation of physi- 
ological laws,—which are God’s laws,—it is 
potent for reformation! 
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THE HAPPY LIFE. 


Give me, kind Heaven, a private station, 
A mind serene for contemplation. 
John Gay. 





A Peril to Justice. 


REVIOUS to 1820 judges. were elected by 
the people in Georgia only. At the present 
time, in five states the higher judges are 

chosen by the legislature; in seven they are 
appointed by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of his council or the senate; and in 
thirty-three they are selected by popular vote. 

The popular election of judges subjects our 
judiciary to all the perils and evils of party 
politics. 

When the salaries or fees of judges are large, 
many men seek nominations to judgeships; and 
in order to attain their ends, always some of 
these are willing to contribute liberally to the 
campaign fund of the party from which they seek 
nomination. 

That which, from the candidate’s point of view, 
is a contribution, from the political “‘boss’s’’ point 
of view is an assessment, or a consideration for a 
service about to be rendered. In a word, the 
candidate pays a price to the party “machine” 
for his nomination. The price is determined 
partly by the income of the office sought, partly 
by the exigency of the “‘machine,” and partly by 
the subserviency and probable future usefulness 
of the candidate to the “boss.” 

Lest this may seem an exaggeration, we may 
cite the startling fact that in one state eleven 
men, all of whom were supreme court justices, 
recently confessed that they had paid an aggregate 
of sixty-three thousand dollars for the privilege 
of administering justice to their fellow-men. 

This may be—we earnestly hope that it is— 
exceptional; but that there should be one such 
case is ominous and alarming. When justice 
begins to be bought and sold, the foundations of 
law and liberty begin to dissolve. 

Amidst the stress and conflict of party 
politics, the chief safeguard of our liberties is 
an uncorrupted and incorruptible judiciary. 
When candidates for judgeships are willing to 
pay from fifteen hundred dollars to ten thousand 
dollars apiece for a nomination, and see no great 
impropriety in so doing, thoughtful . persons 
inevitably infer that the judgments of such 
officials will not be invariably according to law 
and right. 

The results of recent investigations sound a 
loud warning to all citizens, calling them to 
uneeasing vigilance and to determined effort 
to guard the purity of judicial administration 
throughout its entire extent, from the police 
court to the supreme bench. 
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The Transvaal War. 


HE outbreak of actual hostilities in the 
Transvaal fixes general attention on the 
questions at issue. 

The grievances of the “Outlanders” are the 
cause of the rupture of friendly relations. The 
most prominent, briefly stated, are these: 

First. Although the Outlanders, or foreigners, 
outnumber the Boers three to one, and although 
they pay ninety per cent. of the taxes, only about 
two per cent. of them have secured the right to 
vote. 

Second. Although surrounded by armed Boers 
and half-subdued savages, the Outlanders are 
not allowed to carry arms. 

Third. They must patronize the monopolies 
created by the Boers, although these monopolies 
charge exorbitant prices for necessary articles. 

Fourth. They are maltreated by the police, 


and forced to try their claims before partial | 


courts, in which the English language is for- 
bidden. 

The Transvaal’s defence is that these are 
purely domestic affairs, in which, by the conven- 
tions of 1881 and 1884, Great Britain pledged 
herself not to interfere. 

Technically thisis true. But England answers 
that by the same conventions the Boers agreed 
that the Transvaal should be forever open to all 
white immigrants, and that these immigrants 
should be well treated. She asserts that no 
civilized nation can allow its citizens to be robbed 
by a foreign government, and bases her claim to 
interference not upon treaties or conventions, but 
upon the natural right of nations to protect their 
subjects. 

The popular feeling in America is very 
much what ex-President Harrison expressed 
the other day when he said of the Transvaal 
situation: “Our sympathies go out to the small 
boy when a big boy is thrashing him, even though 
the small boy richly deserves the spanking.” 
It is unquestionably true, however, that the 
grievances of the Outlanders are real, and that 
notwithstanding the religious character of the 
Boers, the government of the Transvaal is 
narrow, exacting, and unjust in its dealings with 
foreigners. 

The United States welcomes the subjects of 
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all civilized governments to its shores and treats 
them with. generous hospitality. Should either 
of our political parties put into its platform such 
gross conditions as have been practised by the 
Boers in their relations to foreigners, the policy 
would be indignantly condemmed, and the defeat 
of the party assured at the polls. The treatment 
of immigrants by our people is a practical 
condemnation of the short-sighted policy—both 
domestic and international —of the Transvaal 
government. 

England in her statesmanship is zealous for her 
own interests. It is a dominant quality ; a quality 
at which, however, other nations cannot consis- 
tently throw stones. But whatever may have been 
the ulterior motives of her colonial secretary in 
his insistent demands upon the Transvaal, in 
supporting him in this unhappy struggle, England 
represents the rights of the individual under 
international law, and exemplifies the duty of 
every nation to protect, always and everywhere, 
the lawful interests of its subjects. 
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Simply Mr. Spencer. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s emergence from the 
habitual and all but enforced retirement of his 
old age—he is nearly eighty—to protest against 
war in South Africa, recalls the interesting fact 
that, despite all his high achievements in 
philosophy and literature, he is still simply Mr. 
Spencer, with no honorary titles or academic 
degrees. In that respect he stands alone. Dar- 
win, Carlyle and Ruskin accepted doctorates ; 
Tennyson became a peer; Max Miiller has been 
knighted; and the late Baron Bunsen had so 
many orders and degrees that he did not know 
what to do with them. Of course it is through 
his own volition that Mr. Spencer remains un- 
adorned. The highest honors have been offered 
to him, by universities and by sovereigns, only 
to be declined. His reason is the generous one 
that for men who have accomplished something 
to accept titles gives them an artificial and undue 
advantage over others who, although perhaps 
just as worthy, have not secured such distinction. 
It is simply by his works, not by men’s praises 
of him, that he wishes to be known. 
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This Eskimo. 


A young married man in the West recently 
wrote to his kindred in the East: “We have had 
a glorious revival of religion. Mary and I have 
both been hopefully converted. Father has got 
very old and helpless, so we have sent him to 
the county-house.” Bishop Potter pertinently 
asks, To what religion was this filial scion con- 
verted? Certainly it could not have been to that 
which is commonly called Christian, and which 
lately moved a native Alaskan to show his colors. 
Moving to a distant settlement where there 
was no Protestant church, this Eskimo paddled 
seventy-five miles in a canoe to get a sign painted 
to put over his door. It read: “Who is a 
Christian? So am 1.” The act has cost him 
much Russian trade; but the reach of the soul 
is always higher than the clutch of the hand. 
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American Restlessness. 


The restless energy of the American people is 
amusingly illustrated by “Ian Maclaren.” A 
thin, alert man had immediately followed his 
card into Doctor Watson’s study, and forestalling 
its reading, exclaimed : 

My name is Elijah K. Higgins, and I am a 
busy man. You are also busy and have no time 
to fool away. Four days is all I ean give to the 
United Kingdom, and I wished to shake hands 
with you. Good-by, I am off to Drumtochty. 


Germany has recently celebrated the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of her 
greatest writer, Goethe, whose most famous 
dictum deserves a fuller appreciation in the 
United States. “Ohne Hast, ohne Rast,’ has 
been heeded but in part. “Without haste’ takes 
precedence over “without rest.’ 


—_—_———“40 


A Humble Champion. 


It was one of those composite street crowds 
which gather so suddenly and grow so fast. 
Something had arrested a human logyin the swift 
current of the luncheon hour, and that had 
stayed the progress of the next behind. Another 
and another had backed up against these two, 
and so the jam had formed. 

Not one in ten of those present could have told 
whether the cause of the excitement was a dead 
rat or a dying man; but every one was pushing 
toward the centre and craning his neck to see 
over the head of the man next in front of him. 

From the heart of the crowd came sounds of 
some one crying, and a coarse, heavy voice 
aimlessly cursing. The voice proved to belong 
to a big, slouchy-looking man with a shifty eye 
and a dirty waistcoat. He had a small Italian 
bootblack by the arm, and was alternately shaking 
and cursing him. The boy was sobbing and 
struggling to get away, at the same time crying, 
“You gimme my nickel! You gimme my nickel!” 

“Here! here! What's all this? What are you 
doing to that boy?” asked a pompous little man 
who looked as if he might be the president of 
some village improvement society. 

“None o’ yer business what I’m doin’ to him!” 
the bully growled. 

“He didn’t pay for his shine! He won’t gimme 
my nickel!” cried the boy, reassured by the 
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growing number of the bystanders and the sym- 
pathy in their faces. 

Cries of “Shame! Shame!” arose from the 
erowd—principally from those on the outskirts. 
“Let the boy alone!” “Take some one of your 
size!” “Go get acop, somebody!” One or two 
of the bolder spirits edged a little nearer, but the 
bully turned on them so threateningly that each 
in turn fell back precipitately. They were mostly 
of that class who hate cruelty but hesitate to 
interfere through dread of soiling their clothes or 
making themselves conspicuous. 

The bully turned to the bootblack again, and 
with a growl of “Take that, you lyin’ little Dago!” 
struck bim full in the face. 

There were groans and hisses and further angry 
eries from the bystanders, but the size of the 
brute in the centre seemed to quell any desire for 
personal intervention. 

The bully had clenched his fist to strike again, 
when the crowd behind him parted as the Red Sea 
opened for the children of Israel. Men fell against 
each other to right and to left, and a six-foot negro 
in overalls—a porter, evidently, from some neigh- 
boring store—came to the front. A great black 
arm shot out, grabbed the tyrant by the collar 
and jerked him over so suddenly tbat the back of 
his head banged the sidewalk before he knew 
what had happened. 

By the time he got to his feet again the negro 
had him by the throat. “Don’t you strike me, 
boy, ’less yo’ ready to die!” he said; and then, to 
the crowd: “Go getacop. I gwine take keer dis 
gen’man.” 

When the policeman finally appeared, with a 
great show of authority, and the burly porter 
relinquished his prisoner with a smile that showed 
all his white teeth, the crowd gave voice to a 
shout that was not tempered by any “color line,” 
or modified by thoughts of any “race problem.” 
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MEDIEVAL MORALITY. 


Joinville, historian and statesman of the Thir- 
teenth Century, in an anecdote of Saint Louis, 
crusader, soldier, and best and greatest, perhaps, 
of French kings, not only reveals the perfect 
frankness of Louis’s character, but shows at the 
same time that social morality is not a modern 
notion but a matter of evolution. 

At one time while the king was staying at 
Hyéres to procure horses to go to France, the 
Abbot of Cluny, afterward Bishop of Olive, made 
him a present of two fine palfreys, one for himself 
and one for the queen, Margaret of Provence. 
When he had given him this present he said to 
the king: 

“Sire, I will come to-morrow to speak to you 
about my own affairs.”’ 

On the following day the abbot came back; the 
king listened to him attentively, and at great 
length. When the abbot had gone, a close friend 
and adviser of the king went to him and said: 

“I beg leave to ask whether you listened more 
kindly to the Abbot of Cluny because he gave you 
the two palfreys yesterday?” 

The king thought for a long time, and then said: 
“Yes, truly.” 

“Sire,” said the king’s friend, “do you know 
why I ask this?” 

“Why?” said the king. 

“Sire, it is because I would counsel you when 
you return to France, that you forbid all your 
sworn councillors to accept anything from those 
who have business with you, for you may be sure 
that if they get anything they will listen more 
willingly and attentively to those who give them 
presents, as you have done with the Abbot of 
Cluny.” 

Then Louis called all his councillors and told 
them what his friend had said, and they were 
candid enough to admit that it was good advice. 
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A CHATTERBOX. 


A writer who gives a sketch of Sefior Castelar, 
the Spanish Republican leader, in the Chicago 
Tribune, says that he was quite accustomed to 
monopolize the conversation wherever he went, 


so, as he was eloquent and witty. 

On one occasion, at a dinner party, Castelar was 
holding forth in his accustomed manner. Among 
the guests was Monsieur Delpech, a French cabi- 
net minister, also a southerner like Castelar, and 
accustomed to hearing the sound of his own voice ; 
but about an hour had gone by without his having 
had a chance to hear it, so continuous had been 
the flow of Castelar’s eloquence. 

At last the Spanish statesman stopped to cleanse 
his lips. Quick as lightning Monsieur Delpech 


seized the opportunity, for which he had been | 
te y | its surface, in delicate ewlpe pee were raised 
e 


waiting, to place his little remark. 

Castelar, with his face still bent over the finger- 
bowl, stared at the Frenchman with undisguised 
astonishment, as if surprised to hear any voice but 
his own. Just before the people rose from the 
table, he turned to his next neighbor and asked: 

“That Monsieur Delpech—is he a lawyer?” 

“No,” the other replied. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because he is such a terrible chatterbox,” 
said Castelar. 
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FATHER AND SON. 


The London Chronicle credits a happy reversal 
of words to Mr. Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, 
who is the son of Charles Dickens, and has been 
recently appointed a rabbit-inspector by the 
Governor of New South Wales. 

When Mr. Dickens was in the Sydney parlia- 
ment, he represented Wilcannia, a cohstituency 
out on the Darling River. There were two seats, 
and Dickens's colleague was Mr. Willis, who had 
been a bushwhacker about the Darling country, 
and was widely known and popular. 

Willis was, to use a colonialism, a “great 
jawster,” and on one occasion when the .two 
candidates were together visiting the various 
townships in the Wilcannia constituency to give 
an account of their stewardship Willis went in 
first. He spoke for two hours, leaving Dickens 
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little time to have his say. During.his colleague’s 
speech Dickens turned to a friend on the 
platform and remarked: 

“My father made a saying, ‘Barkis is willing,’ 
and I can’t help making another—Willis is 
barking!” ; 





‘A Beautiful Souvenir. 


Given to Companion Subscribers. " 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar 
for 1900 has been designed for the especial 
purpose of giving our subscribers something 
they will be glad to see in their homes 
during the coming year. It consists of 
three delightful reproductions in color, of 
paintings made expressly for the Calendar, 
by Percy Moran, whose pictures are noted 
for their decorative qualities. 

The Central Picture is a charming figure 
piece, circular in form, and surrounded by a 
dainty embossed border in white and gold. 

On each side is a beautiful panel landscape- 
and-figure piece, attractive in coloring and 
as works of art. These also have the 
embossed border. 

The Size of the Calendar is nine and 
one-half by twenty-eight inches. For a 
year it will be a dainty record of the passing 
days, and after that, panels or centrepiece 
may be neatly and inexpensively framed 
and used as permanent household orna- 
ments. 

The Calendar is published exclusively by 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. It will be given to 
all new subscribers for 1900, and to all old 
subscribers who renew, and pay their sub- 
scription for 1go0o. 





FORBEARANCE. 


It is sometimes asserted that on the heedless 
character of boyhood gentleness and patience are 
wasted virtues. There was one boy at least who 
found that the meekness and gentleness of an 
instructor made a lasting impression upon him. 
The story, reproduced in the Sunday Magazine, 
was originally told by Prince Kropotkin, the well- 
known Russian exile. 


When the prince was — , he was taught 
writing by a German Jew, Ebert by name. Because 
the man was a Jew the boys thought themselves 
at liberty to heap ridicule upon him, and to play 
practical jokes. Ebert bore it all patiently, not 
wishing to make a formal complaint. To help 
kee eir unmanageable spirits within bounds he 
made an agreement with them that there should 
be only one frolic a lesson, but the agreement was 
not always kept by the boys. 

One day it seemed that even the gentleness of 
this patient man must give way. In a fit of wild 
fun a boy filled the blackboard sponge with ink 
and chalk, and flinging it straight at the master, 
shouted, “Get it, E ” 

The sponge hit the master full in the face, and 
fell on his white shirt-sleeves, covering him with 
ink. Naturally the are expected to at once 
reported, but in gentle tones the master said, 
“Gentlemen, that is one frolic—no more to-day.” 
Then in a low tone, speaking to himself, he added, 
“The whole shirt spoiled!” He was very poor, 
and the loss was a serious one. 

His extraordinary self-restraint acted like magic 
on the class. They took sides against the offender, 
and were all yey Ae the teacher. 

“What did you do that for? You’ve spoiled his 
shirt! Shame on you!” were exclamations heard 
from all over the room. 

“Never mind, one must learn,” said Ebert, 
gently. 

There was no more nonsense that day, and at the 
next lesson, as if by general understanding, many 
of the students wrote their best, and took their 
books to Ebert, asking him to correct them. He 
understood their action as a proof of their sorrow 
and sympathy and their generous impulse made 
him happy. ‘ But that little incident,” says Prince 
Kropotkin, ‘“‘was never effaced from the memory 
of those present. The meekness and long-suffer- 
ing with which the poor master met the persecu- 
tions were weapons which even the thoughtless 


| schoolboys could not parry, and those who felt 
and people were generally glad to have him do | 
| something by his example, and to practise it in 


the nobility of his conduct endeavored to learn 


their own lives.” 


BEECHER AND INGERSOLL. 


The kindness and generosity of Robert G. 
Ingersoll won for him many friends who could not 
but deeply regret his opinions. Among them was 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

In the study of the famous preacher was an 
elaborate celestial globe which had been sent him 
with the compliments of some manufacturer. On 


figures of the constellations and of the stars which 
compose them. 
The globe struck Ingersoll’s fenez. He turned 
it round and round, examining it with admiration. 
“This is just what I want,” he said ; “‘who made 


“Who made it, do you say, colonel?” repeated 
Beecher. “Who made this globe? Why, nobody, 
of course ; it just happened.” 


MARTIN’S WAY. 


Irishmen are inclined to word-perversion, but, 
says a writer in the Nineteenth Century, the fol- 
lowing description of slow speech which often 
degenerated into a stammer shows that occasion- 
ally they use the best words possible in explaining 
a thing. 

“It’s a quare sort o’ way Martin talks,” said 
Pat. “It’s as if he tuk the wurds out av his 
mout’ an’ luked at ’em“before he gives ’em to 
yez.” 


PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


A sharp thing well said is credited to Sir James 
Stephen, an English lawyer. 

A tedious woman had been pleading with him, 
and he was asked what he hoped for her. 

“That she will stop talking soon,” said he. 
“But hope is only a heroic form of despair.” 


Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice ” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Fast colors. Remnants and odd lots from a great va- 
riety of popular shades. Can be used on various classes 
of work at \¢ cost of silk in skeins; quantity limited. 
40 Cents per oz., 3 ozs. for $1.00. 
BELDING BKOs. & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
1 is the most 
Bag Punching “250% 
and invigorating of all exercises. The 
Moline Platform 
is quickly attached to any 
wall without injuryto same 
and is adjustable in height 
without changing the cord. 
Price Catalogue of 
: without IO all spools free. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., New York, Chicago, Denver. 
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} A BEAUTIFUL AND DURABLE 


» new covering Sor your chairs or conch can be had 
} forasmall sum by re-upholstering them with 
, Normandie Plush. A great variety of colors 
and patterns to select from. It is cheaper, 
’ wears better, retains its colors and lustre longer 
> than other materials, and is moth-proof. 

> Makes Handsome Piano Scarfs, Lam- 
. brogains, Sofa Pillow Covers and all 
> kinds of Fancy Work. 

4 Our Corduroy for Men's and Boys’ Trousers 
and Fane 
the material for Fall and Winter wear. 


Mixes for Ladies’ Garments is just 
ples and Illustrated Catalogue of Designs FREE. 
We pay all express charges and cost of mailing. 


. 
. 
{ CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., 
| (Estab. 1887.) 28 Grant Ave., MANVILLE, R. 1. 
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«A Perfect Food,’’ 
«¢ Preserves Health,”’ 
«« Prolongs Life.’’ 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder, 

















TRADE-MARK. 











Walter Baker & Co. timites. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 
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Study Law at Home 
Leading School in Correspondence instruction 
Course leads to LL.B. and prepares for admission 





to Bar in all States. Full particulars free 
(hieago (Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 
5038 Keaper Block, . CHICAGO, ILL. 





CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRICIAN ? 


es, you can. We teach Electrical 
at your home by 
reach of any one. No matter w you live, if 
you can read and write, we guarantee toteach 
gon therouahiy. Our institute is by 
mas A. Edison and other prominent men 

of the country. We teach also ical 
ring. Mechanical Drawing, ee. 

tary 


at a cost within the 


peony. Rays, Electro-Therapeatics, 
tro-Chemistry, Electric Mining, Elemen 
Mathematics. etc., by mail. Write for our 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 120 PAGES. 
The Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspon- 
9D consider the COarieal? Exainece Lett ne aa 
. , 
AEG iyee ens CE = 898.198 
“Te be of : Wise whe duormeom Liberty Street, 
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A Connoisseur’s Coffee 


Tony Faust, St. Louis, is one of the world’s fa- 
mous caterers ; his café the rendezvous of discrim- 
inating epicures. His choice of our best blend of 
| coffee, for exclusive use, suggested the name of 


Blanke’s Faust Blend. 


You can drink coffee of the same superior, 
smooth, rich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at 
your club or restaurant, or buy it for your home. It 
costs more because it is worth more—in 3-pound 
air-tight cans, whole, ground or pulverized, $1.30 
percan. Ask yourdealer for it—if he hasn’t it we 
will send you, to any part of the United States, a 
3-pound can, express prepaid, at regular price. 


Our booklet, “¢ ‘offee from 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make good coffee, how to take 
care of the coffee-pot, how to 
economize the coffee, gives rec- 


ipe for every kind of coffee, 
and valuable information to 
coffee -makers and coffee- 
drinkers. It is worth ten 





dollars—free on request. 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World. 


304 to 314 S. 7th St., St. Louis. 














de shoes, yer can bet dey’ll wear. 
I’se a-goin’ to buy ! 


ciated by those who wear them. 
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Honesty of material and care in 


Heywood Boot & Shoe 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








‘* Say, Jimmy ! get on to de Sign--Hey wood Shoes Wear.’ Look at 


Mer feet won’t be all de time out in de air den.”’ 
Heywood Shoes are admired by all who see them, and appre- 


ood 


ing the Heywood Shoe account for the 
satisfactory way it wears, and its stylish 
appearance,—hence its popularity. 





When I’se a man, them’s de kind 


$3.50 


is the price of our new 
winter shoe, in black or tan. 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Our Catalogue D, which we 
will send you if 
YOUR shoe man 
does not sell 
the Heywood 
Shoe, de- 
scribes all 
leading 
styles. 
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Is this November—late November, too? 
The woods have scarce a bough stripped wholly 
bare ; 
And soft and clear and kindly is the air, 
And Summer’s skies are not more deeply blue. 
No richer roses in her garden grew, 
Nor are these her “Good-by,”’—these roses rare: 
The year bas many roses yet to wear 
Ere Winter comes, even here to claim his due. 
Here Summer lingers—all the garden-ways 
Are fragrant still. The bamboo’s tangled green 
Is mirrored where the warm brown water 
shines. ‘ 
The distant hills are unobscured by haze— 
Across a league of rolling land between 
How clear the sky-line rampart of tall pines! 


Yet there is something in the air to-day— 
What is it?—sighing Summer’s day is done, 
Though Psyche float and circle in the sun, 
And*wayside-weed and garden-bed be gay. 
Here waves the cotton-sedge, grown ghostly- 
gray— 
There stretch the withered corn-fields. 
one 
Queen Summer’s brilliant courtiers vanish— 
none, 
Except the roses, to the end will stay. 
It is as if, arrested, Summer stood— 
A fugitive queen, yet royal—with raised hand 
* Commanding silence, wherefore not a breath 
Breaks the deep stillness of the waiting wood, 
While with sad eyes she looks across the land 
For his approach whose coming is her death. 


One by 


——————- Sor 


Narrow and Heartless. 


=A HERE are two sisters whom 
everybody who will read 
their story here has met, 
in cities or farmhouses, at 
home or abroad. They 








full complement of all the 
senses to ordi- 
nary human beings, but they go through life 
blind and deaf. 

Every morning, when they rise, God opens 
the world before them like a full book to tell of 
His power and love. The sunshine, the wind, 
every flower in the field, every insect in the grass, 
ail the countless living things about them, have 
some word to speak of Him. They see and hear 
nothing of it all. 

Around them, all through the days, press 
multitudes of men and women, each working 
out a little tragedy or comedy of life, each 
differing from the others, mean or noble, pure or 
vile, but all alike struggling along a path where 
help may be needed and life’s burdens made less 
hard to bear. 

These women have brains and hearts, but 
they never use them for the benefit of a single 
soul. ‘They hold out no helping hand, they give 
no friendly thought to any fellow-traveller. 

Why? 

One of them is made blind by her sense of 
her own importance. The petty cause of her 
importance is known only to herself. There 
was a man of title among her forefathers; or she 
has a larger sum in the bank than her neighbors ; 
or she numbers some fashionable woman among 
her acquaintances ; or she has costly gowns. But 
she wraps herself in this remembrance as in a 
robe of state, and so struts proudly through life. 

Her sister has a grievance; usually a different 
one each day; an aching limb; a small income; 
an idle servant. These cover her as his cloak 
covers the monk. She thinks, dreams, talks 
under their pressure. 

These women thus shut themselves in and are 
kept apart through life from the influence and 
help of nature, of their fellow-men, and of God. 

It would be wise to ask ourselves, now and 
then, if we are in their case. Do we give out 
healthy, happy influences to people about us as 
we go through the world? If not, what cloak 
do we wear that shuts us in to our own littleness ? 
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Good Business Men. 


ICHARD CADBURY, who died in 
Jerusalem in the spring of the present 
year, was one of those hard-working men 

who build up their own fortunes, and in doing 
so make the fortunes of many whom they 
employ. When his father died, thirty-eight 
years ago in Birmingham, England, Richard 
and his brother George found themselves the 
proprietors of a grocery business, one of the 
features of which was the manufacture of cocoa 
and chocolate. In it were employed a dozen men. 

The sons determined to devote themselves 
entirely to the making of chocolate and cocoa. 
To-day the firm employs twenty-four hundred 
people in its extensive works on the outskirts of 
Birmingham, and the populous little town of 
Bournville is wholly dependent on the Cadbury 
enterprise for its existence. 

It was, however, in relation to his workmen 
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and workwomen that the best side of the 
successful business man was manifested. As 
prosperity came to him he allowed a share of it 
to fall in their way. And he not only showed 
by his conduct that he believed master and men 
to be one in aim and interest, but also that he 
recognized a higher Master of the business than 
Richard Cadbury. 

The day’s labors were always begun by gather- 
ing the people together for a few minutes of 
quiet acknowledgment of dependence on the good- 
ness of God, and His ever-mindful care. 

Richard Cadbury and his brother had a 
personal interest in every worker. When the 
women left the firm to get married,—the only 
thing they ever left for,—the brothers knew just 
where they went and how they were getting on. 
Such simple friendliness between employer and 
employed is the best check to the spirit of 
suspicion that in the present day divides the 
worker from the capitalist. 





or 


Paul Jones’s Flag, and Dewey’s. 


NE of the remarkable features of the 
reception given to Admiral Dewey at 
Washington was the display of the flag 

which John Paul Jones, the first of American 
naval heroes, is said to have carried on the.ship 
Ranger, when he set sail from the Delaware 
River to make a name for the infant American 
navy. This flag is now preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington. 


There is evidence that it was indeed the flag 
which John Paul Jones flew on the Bon Homme 
Richard in the famous fight with the Serapis off 
Flamborough Head. In that combat the flag was 
shot away and fell into the sea, whereupon Lieut. 
James Bayard Stafford jumped overboard, recov- 
ered th : it back to the Richard, and 
nailed it to the masthead. 

It is believed by many, on the ssepout authority 
of John Paul Jones himself, that this was the first 
American flag, of the pattern now employed, that 
was ever flown. In a letter of Jones’s. which is 
quoted in his biography by Hamilton, the follow- 
ing pemnnee occurs: 

erica has been the country of_my fond 
election from the age of thirteen, when I first saw 
it. I the honor to hoist with my own hands 
the flag of freedom the first time it was apiares 
on the Delaware, and I have attended with 

veneration ever since on the ocean.” 
his, however, seems to refer only to the first 
flying 0! g on the Delaware River. This 
pert cular flag is of English bunting, two and one- 
lf yards long and a yard wide. It contains 
twelve stars, arranged in four horizontal lines of 
stars each on a field of blue. There are 





thirteen stripes, alternately red and white. 
The fi was made in Philadelphia by the 
Misses Mary and Sarah Austin, who worked, it is 


said, under the instruction of General Washing- 
ton. It was presented to Capt. John Paul Jones, 
and immediately flown by This must have 
been as late as 1777. 

A of honor was aasigned to this venerable 
flag in the reception to Admiral gia | and the 
members of the crew of the Ol ‘ ce 
between its unfurling on the ware, with its 
twelve stars, and the egg me bearing of the 
Olympia’s flag, with’ its forty-five stars, into 
Ma Bay, was not a long one, as the history of 
nations goes, but it was a proud and honorable 


one. 

The later hero of the American navy is no less 
worthy of honor, surely, than the earliest one, 
and Paul Jones’s flag not only honored the Olym- 

’s in the Washington procession, but was 


coaceed by it. 

N there lives a farm-hand who has proved 
himself a hero of peace, and whose name 

should be remembered by the people of his coun- 

try with all the gratitude they willingly bestow 

upon the heroes of our armies. 


One of the fect rivers of Texas is the Brazos, 


e 
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The Hero of the Brazos. 
EAR the city of Hempstead, in Texas, 





a stream subject to vast floods, which often rise 
so suddenly that the people living near it have no 
time to escape the rush of the waters. 

In early times a colony of Franciscan friars 
established a mission on a mound near the bank 
of the river. They built a church and a village, 
and taught the neighboring Indians. A hostile 
tribe, however, swept over the country, ravaging 
burning, and there seemed to be no salvation 
for the friars and their converts behind the feeble 
defences of their mound. But of a sudden the 
waters of the river rose, and terrible floods swept 
away the savages and saved the little garrison. 

Then the friars, so the rey goes, saw plainly 
the working of the Lord, and they called the river 
which had enveloped them Los Brazos de Dios— 
The Arms of God. 

But the Brazos is not always merciful. During 
the recent floods in Texas its waters played a 
mighty part in the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. One night, as the flood was beginning to 
overspread the farming lands, a young man named 
Fritz McGee was wakened by the distant roar. 
He rose, hurried out, and after some difficulty, 
secured a single frail rowboat and started alone 
on the work of rescue. 

All through that terrible night he worked among 
the negro cabins scattered over the flooded bot- 
toms, and before morning he had rescued seventy- 
five human a meh, women and children, 
and had conveyed them to high and safe ground. 

It is doubtful whether a single man ever before 
saved so many lives, one by one, in so short a 
time. Fritz McGee, farm-hand, rowing his fragile 
skiff through the darkness over the turbulent 
water, is a figure to stir the noblest feelings. 


ee Oe 


Tracing a Counterfeit. 


HE tracing of counterfeit bills back to the 
person responsible for their issue is a 
curious and exciting employment. The 
experts assigned by the government to this work 
are among the most skilful members of the secret 
service. The protection of the currency depends 
in large measure upon their efficiency, and the 


pains they take are almost infinite. A curious & 


story told by a government employé in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat illustrates the difficul- 
ties which they meet and overcome. 


One day a bank clerk in Cincinnati detected a 
counterfeit twenty-dollar bill in the deposit of a 
small retail grocer. I was sent for, and under- 
took the case. 

I found that the grocer received the bill from a 
shoe-dealer, who had it from a dentist, who had it 
from somebody else, and so on, until I finally 
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traced it to an invalid woman who had used it to 

ay her physician. When questioned, she said 
Phe money had been sent to her by her brother, 
who lived in New Orleans. 

I looked Up her brother’s pedi; 
certain that he was my man. ad 
record, was the proprietor of a dive, and was just 

sort of person to be a confederate of counter- 
feiters. I came to New Orleans with the hand- 
cuffs in my pocket, but I was a little premature. 

The man proved to my complete satisfactipn 
that he had received the money as rent for a small 


, and was 
e had a Db 


house he owned in Pittsburg. That was discour- | too 


aging, but I couldn’t give up after going so far, 
and took the next train for Pittsburg. 

The tenant of the house turned out to be a trav- 
elling oculist, who spent most of_his time on the 
road. He was then away in the West, but I saw 
him on his return, and he at once recognized the 
bill. It had been given him ad a mye in Cin- 
cinnati, the very point from which I had started. 

The patient was a boss carpenter. I got his 
address from the oculist and made a bee-line for 

—. ad a premonition that something 
was going to happen, and I wasn’t disa) inted. 

The carpenter was an honest old fellow, and 
told me without hesitation that he had received 
the bill from Mr. —— for repairing his barn. Mr. 
—— was the small grocer in whose bank deposit 
the counterfeit had turned up. I flew to his store 
as fast as a cab could carry me, and found it 
closed. He had left town. 

Afterward it was shown beyond question that 
he was the regular agent of a pang. His shop 
was a mere blind. tt the bill which he gave 
the carpenter should get back again into his own 
till after travelling all over the continent was one 
of those miracles of chance for which there is no 
explanation. 








Fair was the blue sky overhead, 
Fair was the earth below; 

Soft as an infant’s breath, the wind 
Went wandering to and fro. 


The creeping grasses clad the earth 
In garniture of green; 

A summer day more fair, more sweet, 
The earth has never seen. 


Yet something still it seemed to lack 
To satisfy my heart; 

Lovely, but lifeless as a thing 
Created by some art. 


But lo— I heard a gush of song, 
The whirring of a wing, 
And into happy, joyous life 
The whole world seemed to spring. 
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His First Oration. 


HE author of “Little Journeys to the Homes 

of American Statesmen” tells of his expe- 

rience when a new teacher inaugurated 

“Friday Afternoons,” to be devoted to “speaking 

pieces.” He had been well drilled at home, but 

his spirits ran lower and lower as the fateful 
Friday drew near. 


Thursday night I slept little, and all Frida 
morning I was in a burning fever. At noon 
could not eat my luncheon, but I tried manfully, 
and as I munched the tasteless morsels, salt tears 
rained on the johnny-cake. 

Even when the girls brought in big bunches of 
wild flowers and corn-stalks and began to deco- 
rate the platform, things appeared no brighter. 

Finally the teacher went to the door and rang 
the . Nobody seemed to play, and as the 
scholars took their seats, some, very pale, tried 
to smile. Others whispered, “Have you got your 
piece?” Still others kept their lips working, 
repeating lines that strug led hard to flee. 

* Names were called, but I did not see who went 
up, neither did I hear what was said. it my 
name was called. It came like a clap of thunder 
—a great surprise, a shock. [I clutched the desk, 
struggled to my feet, assed down the aisle, the 
sound of my shoes echoing through the silence 
like the strokes of a maul. The blood seemed 
ready to burst from my eyes, ears and nose. 

I reached the platform, missed my footing, 
stumbled, and nearly fell. I heard the giggling 
that followed, and knew that a red-haire y; 
who had gost spoken, and was therefore unneces~ 
sarily jubilant, had laughed aloud. 

I was angry. I shut my fists so that the nails 
cut my flesh, and glaring straight at his red head, 
I shot my bolt: 

“T know not how others may feel, but sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my 
hand and my heart to this vote. It is my living 
sentiment, and by the blessing of God it shall be 
my dying sentiment. Independence now, and 
independence forever.” 

That was all of the piece. I gave the whole 
thing in a mouthful, and started for my seat, got 
half-way there, and remembered I had forgotten 
to bow, turned, went back to the platform, bowed 
witha jerk, started again for my seat, and hearing 
some one laugh, I ran. 

Reaching the seat, I burst into tears. 

The teacher came over, pated my head, kissed 
my cheek, and told me had done first-rate ; 
and after hearing several others speak, I calmed 
down and quite agreed with her. 
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A Diver’s Escape. 


Te diver’s greatest danger, says a writer in 
Chambers’s Journal, is the possible entan- 
gling and choking of the air-pipe on which 
he depends for a supply of oxygen. The writer 
gives an experience of his own, which he styles 
the “‘closest shave” he ever had. The gates of a 
‘Jock had been repaired, and he had gone down to 
see that all was finished satisfactorily. With 
twenty feet of dirty dock water above him, he 
felt the great ‘gates, each many tons in weight, 
which were to be shut while he was down, in 


order that he might see whether all worked well. |° 


He says: 


When ready I sent up the signal, and in a few 
moments felt the gate upon which iy hand rested 
begin slowly to move. It was not long before I 
realized t' made a serious mistake. 

As soon as the huge masses were in motion I 
was gently lifted off my feet by the swirl of water 
in the narrow lock, and irresistibly sucked toward 
the meeting point of the, gates. I made vigorous 
efforts, by clutching at and pressing against the 
ate surface, to save myself from being carried 
along, for once between the gates I must be 
crushed to dea On I went, however, into the 
rapidly narrowing fp but fortunately I went 
i it, althoug e — were so nearly 
closed that, as I passed through, I felt a leg 
knock against the end of each gate. 

Once on the other side I was pulled up by the 
air-pipe LS eget against the end of one of the 
gates, and was just ————— myself on my 
escape when I suddenly realized that the pipe 
was still between the closing masses. A death 
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hardly less horrible, and certainly more drawn 
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out, than the one I had just escaped now threat- 
ened me, for with the pipe crushed flat I should 
be a prisoner until smothered for lack of air. 

I had no knife or I could have cut the pipe, 
slipped off my weights, and trusted to the chance 
of a shoot upward. 

At the very last moment, when the gates were 
almost closed, an inspiration came to me. I had 
a hammer slung to my waist by a lanyard tied to 

handle. It was the work of an instant to 
thrust this between the meeting gate-ends. 
Almost immediately I felt the jar upon it as it 

k the strain, and I found that there was no 
diminution of the rush of air into the helmet. 
My frail connection with the world above was 
uninjured. 

Before I could make up my mind what to do 
a I oe the pd —— pi its position, amt 
e ga open again. As y opene 
was again carried aroeee es the current, and 
laced on the other side—the right one for me. I 
urriedly gave the signal to be hauled up, and 

was thankful enough to be at the surface. 
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Lazy as a Beaver. 


WRITER in Forest and Stream declares 
A that a visit to a beaver village shattered 
: some of his long-cherished opinions. He 
had always heard beavers praised as models of 
industry, and he found that they were sbirks. 
Worse still, not a beaver could he discover that 
used his tail as a trowel in building. It was hard 
indeed to see the early teachings of school and 
text-book so disproved. Nevertheless, he found 
his visit to the beaver settlement, near one of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s posts, very interesting. 


This northern country is completely covered 
with a network of lakes and rivers, and with a 
canoe it is possible to travel anywhere. 

t len we reached a little lake, on whose 
shores we landed. Near us was a small clearing, 
and toward this we quietly advanced. From its 
sqpeenense one would have — that a gang 
of woodchoppers had recently been engaged ere. 
Cecomtng quietly forward, we caught sight of the 
rising village. e of the houses were finished, 
while others were nearly so. A few of the beavers 
were leisurely building with poplar sticks and 
ped but the majority appeared to be taking a 

oliday. 

The houses are dome-shaped, and may have 
served as models for the huts of the Eskimos 
farther north. More interesting than the houses 
were the beavers themselves, ranging in size from 
the ten-pound kitten to the full-grown adult, which 
would probetly weigh fifty pounds or more. 

The tail of the beaver is about one foot long and 
is well adapted to its use as a rudder. The'feet 
are well worth notice, the front ones being small 
and flexible and the hind ones closely webbed. 

The incisors are important to aver, for it 
is with these that he cuts the material for his food, 
his hut, and the dam, if there be one. His food in 
winter consists of the bark of the birch, poplar or 
willow, which he has stored up during the summer 
and au n. Insummer he feasts on the young 
shoots and the juicy root-stalks of the many 
water-plants that surround his home. 

Altogether he is a social and contented little 
animal. He has furnished the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany with thousands of dollars, moralists with 
many valuable illustrations, and Canada itself 
with a national emblem. 


_- 
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The Religious ‘Slot - Machine.”’ 


N the Adirondack Mountains, at a place of 
popular resort, there is a chapel where the 
contributions are often liberal in the summer 

season, but where the contributions still chiefly 
consist, as far as bulk goes, of small coins. The 
rector of this church, who is a man of dignified 
and ministerial appearance, is accustomed to go 
with the Sunday offering to one of the hotels, and 
receive a check for the amount of it. 


One Monday morning he was counting the 
money at the desk of the hotel cashier, and was 
at that moment scraping together the nickels and 
coppers, which were in abundant <r, Just 
then a bell-boy came up who seemed to have 
something on his mind. 

“What is it, my little man?” asked the rector, 
in his most honeyed tone. 

9 pardon, sir,” said the boy, “‘but are you 
the man what runs the slot-machine down-stairs?” 

The boy could never understand why all the 

ople, including the rector, laughed at him. The 
augh was really on the Sunday contributors to 
the church funds. Many cler; en, we have no 
doubt, will sympathize with this supposed propri- 
etor of the slot-machine. 








She was in Earnest. 


66 HEN she will, she will, you can depend 
on’t,” is a line which many men have 
quoted of many women. The saying 


is often unjust, and the woman is often justified, 
but now and then the cap fits perfectly. 


Not long ago a fast express was bowling over 
the sands of Arizona. Just how it happened was 
frequently explained and never understood, but as 
the train s along the side of a arched river, 
it suddenly left the rails, rolled down the bank 
and landed in three feet of muddy water at the 
bottom of the river-bed. 

Within the cars there was some natural confu- 
sion. Men, women and lunch-boxes were thrown 
into a heap, and not an umbrella nor parcel was 
left in the racks. 

One by one the occupants of the rear car 
extricated themselves from the mass, and sought 
for means of escape, while stanching various 
wounds caused by broken glass. exit was 
jammed tight. ust then, in the midst of the 
doubt and confusion, rose a woman’s voice in 
emphatic demand. 

“Let me out! Let me out! 


If you don’t let me 
out, I’ll break a window.” 


Oe 


** Specialties.” 


LL retailers like to have and announce their 

specialties; and sometimes, it seems, such 

commercial specialties may take on a very 

general character. A travelling man tells the 

Washington Star that, while visiting lately a 

small but enterprising town in West Virginia, he 
came upon the following sign: 

“THE BEEHIVE STORE, 
“Ronceverte, W. Va. 

“Dealers in General Merchandise and Country 
Produce of Every Kind. SPECIALTIES: Coffins 
Caskets and Burial opps; Salt, Bacon and 
Lard; Hides, Furs and Live Foxes.” 

In addition to these somewhat diverse special- 
ties, the proprietor of the store carried on the 
business of a fire insurance agent. 
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Witch Hazel. 


The witches that live in the story-books 

Are rather unpleasant in temper and looks, 

But my little witch of the autumn wood 

Is bonny and cheery and bright and good, 

Like a little scrap of sunshine gay 

In the sober forest bare and gray, 

And she strews her perfume along the air 

When the summer flowers have none to spare. 

It is easy enough to be sweet, you know, 

When others are sweet—now isn’t it so? 

And it’s not very hard to be blithe and bright 

In June, with scarcely a cloud in sight. 

But my little witch has found the way 

To brighten and swéeten a dull, dark day, 

And that is the thing I should like to do 

This dreary weather, now wouldn’t you? 
PERSIS GARDINER. 
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Where the Leaves Went. 


“It’s a perfect shame,” said Madeline. She 
was curled up at the foot of a great oak-tree, her 
lap full of crimson and 
yellow maple leaves, 
which she sorted care- 
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letters will do little Gladys good. Mrs. Kane 
has written me of Gladys’s pleasure, and says 
she has heard of our wonderful American winds, 
but never believed before that one could blow a 
lapful of autumn leaves all the way to the Isle 
of Wight.” 

“And bring back English holly for a Yankee 
Christmas,” said papa. “I call it sort of an 
international cyclone.” 

And they all laughed happily. 

LILLIAN L. PRICE. 
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Which Was Colonel Brooks ? 


In a big, sunny barn-chamber stood a basket 
filled with hay. In this soft nest a proud mother 
cat was purring her four babies off to sleep. 

One was Maltese, with sky-blue eyes. Two 
were black and white. But one was black all 
over; not a white sock to his foot, nor even a 
white necktie under the dear little chin. He 
was the one I chose. 

I named him Colonel Brooks. 
name for a kitty-baby, wasn’t it? 

Well, he was a darling from the very start. 
He loved and trusted everybody. You should 
have seen him step up to our big dog, Rufus, 
without one sign of fear, coaxing him to be 
friendly with the sweetest of love-making. 

And old Rufus, who up to that time had hated 
the very sight of a cat, fell in love with the little 
colonel on the spot. 





A pretty big 





Colonel Brooks had never slept by himself, so 
he would have been very homesick if Rufus had | 
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just one tail-wag Rufus knew what todo. He 
gave a growl that sounded like a small clap of 
thunder. 

And lo and behold! the kitty under Uncle 
Will’s right arm leaped to the top of the wood- 
pile, hissing with anger and fright. 

But the little black kitty under Uncle Will’s 
other arm gave a spring straight into the heart 
of Rufus’s warm bed, and began to rub noses 
with his big friend. 

Then Uncle Will knew that this one was 
Colonel Brooks. But if it hadn’t been for that 
wise old Rufus, he might never have found out | 
to this very day. EmiLy J. LANGLEY. 
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The Little Singer. 


There’s a funny little fellow in a coat as black as 
jet, 
And he lives down by the meadow in the grass; 
And if the day be pleasant, or if the day be wet, 
You will hear him singing as you pass. 
So when the summer’s ended and the days are | 
dark and cold, 
While close you sit beside the glowing fire, | 
From a corner, dark atid hidden, you hear the 
cricket bold 
Still chirp his song and never seem to tire! 
AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
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An Acorn. 
Norna had been sick a long while, and she 


was so tired of lying in bed that all the family | of 


tried to amuse her. Papa brought her a little 

















Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


You will —— the inscription on the —— side. 





The girl was both —— and ——. 

He was —— when he found he had intruded 
into a —— place. 

I would not ——, if, in the —— of a monk, I did 

| —— a silver candlestick. 

There was —— of the —— that —— the —— 
round. 

— and be —. I will not allow you to —. 
You are attracted by the glitter and —— of mili- 
tary show. 

He who has many —— has many —. 

She can take ——, and thread with them. 

He —— yarns, and made ——, and kept them all 
laughing. 


It need not —— you if I do go to the —. 
atie — this letter, and say, would you 
— to send it? 
I —— to — in the city. 





2. 
CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 

In each line except the fourth is concealed one 

the words forming the square. 
The painter—oh, who ishe? Artcan no farther go; 
Upon her face is written 
terror, despair and woe. 
And at one instant ~— 
1er 





fully. “They die so soon, 
and they’re too lovely to 
live — die, I mean,” she 
corrected. 

“They’re beauties,” 
said Donald, “and a little 
pressing and paraffin 
keeps them rather well.” 

“T had a box up-garret 
all last winter,” said 
Madeline. “You can 
spread out lovely things, 
wreaths and borders —’’ 

“T have it!”’ cried Elsie, 
elapping her hands. 
“Aunt Bet’s lame child! 
Let’s send her some.” 

“Aunt Bet’s lame 
child?” said Madeline, 
mystified. “Oh, do you 
mean little Gladys Kane, 
Aunt Bet met in Cowes, 
England ?” 

“Surely,” said Elsie, 
who never forgot any- 
thing. “Poor little ill 
thing! And one day when 
Aunt Bet was amusing 
her, she described Ameri- 
van au’ leaves and 
wished Gladys eould see 
some. English leaves do 
not glow with color like 
ours.”’ 

“She shall, then,” 
shouted Donald. “I’ma 
packer from Packerville.”’ 
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can hear, almost, 
frantic shriek, 

The next, ber pleading 
accents that in vain for 
mercy seek, 

The while you see her rend 
so desperately her dress, 

And scatter wide her love- 
ly hair in many a tangled 
tress. 


3. 
CHARADES,. 
1. 
The battle’s din is raging, 
The foe fierce war is wag- 
ing, 
My first and second 
roar; 
“My second!” shout the 
_ soldiers, 
Their rifles on their shoul- 


ders, 
And colors going before. 


But ah! our ranks are 
thinning ; 
The foe the day is win- 
ning, 
While fiercer grows my 
whole. 
Now for my third we’re 
longing, 
More thick 
thronging, 
And back 
roll. 


the foe is 


our forces 


Il. 

He wears my first,—the 
zealous one,— 

And does my next, as all 
have done 

Who live and use their 
eyes each day, 

In just the ordinary way. 

And yet he should not do 
my whole, 

If he from sin would save 


his soul. 


4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NUMERI- 
CAL ENIGMA, 


The cat on the 123 45 








“And my pressed 
leaves are sweet,” de- 
clared Madeline, while 
Elsie ran for the stack of old books in which 
they usually pressed their trophies. 

“Exquisite,” said Aunt Bet, when the box, 
inside a wooden case, was presented for her 
inspection. The leaves lay between layers of 
paraffin paper, and on the top were the children’s 
cards and a little note, such a merry little note 
that Gladys in her big chair loved it even better 
than the marvellous treasure of lovely leaves 
which had come to her from far across the ocean. 

At Christmas-tide the expressman delivered a 
box into Donald’s astonished hands. It was for 
Misses Madeline and Elsie and Master Donald 
Carroll, and it had travelled from far-off Cowes. 
In its depths lay English holly and mistletoe, 
and sprays of the dark green ivy which grows 
there, curiously preserved. In tiny boxes were 
an agate penholder for Donald, cuff-buttons for 
Madeline, and a quaint carnelian heart for Elsie. 
Then in Gladys’s straight hand this letter : 

Briarvale House, Cowes, England. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Your leaves came at the end 
of a dull, dull day when I had been so ill! I never 
saw anything prettier. Such pleasure as they 
have been to me. I bad a tea-party and mother 
garnished the table with them, on Guy Fawkes 
night. So many callers are charmed to see my 
leaves, and I have made water-color drawings of 
them, and an album, besides planning crewel 
designs and laying patterns as Madeline does. 
My Christmas box cannot possibly bring you such 
joy, but let it bring you my love. Thank you, 
dears, one and all. Merry Christmas. 

Your little friend, 
GLADYS KANE. 


: “I’m going to answer that letter myself, even 
if she is a girl,” declared Donald. 


Aunt Bet, just arriving, laughed. ‘“Don’s 


MAKING A HOUSE. 


not shared his bed with him. Uncle Will made) 
it his business to see that they went to bed early. | 

But one night when Uncle Will was very late in | 
coming home, he found a black kitty on the front | 
door-step, crying to be let in. He supposed, of | 
course, it was Colonel Brooks, so he picked him | 
up, put him on the cellar stairs, and told him to | 
go straight down to bed. 

Then Uncle Will seated himself to read the 
evening paper. But no sooner was he settled in 
the easy chair than a black kitty, for all the 
world like the colonel, jumped into his lap, 
purring like a small steam-engine. 

“Ts this you, Colonel Brooks?” cried Uncle 
Will. “Didn’t I just put you down cellar? | 
How did you get up here?” 

Uncle Will hardly could believe his own eyes ; 
so he took the cat under his arm and went down 
the cellar stairs to have this strange matter 
explained. 

But when Uncle Will reached the foot of the 
stairs, the queerest thing happened. 

Another black cat came out to meet him! | 

And what was the most puzzling of all, the | 
cat on the cellar floor was just like the cat in | 
Uncle Will’s arms; and the cat in Uncle Will’s 
{arms was just like the cat on the cellar floor. | 
| Not a white hair on either of them, and just the 
saine size! Oh dear me! How was Uncle Will | 
ever to know which was his own dear kitty? 

Just then a snore came from the box where | 
Rufus lay asleep. 

“Oho!” cried Uncle Will, “I’ll take both cats 
over to Rufus. He'll know which is Colonel 
Brooks inside of two minutes.” 

Inside of two minutes! I should say so! 











In 


musical box, and mamma gave her picture-books ; 
Tom bought a new game for her, and Dotty a 
bunch of grapes; even baby offered her an acorn 
which he picked up under the great oak-tree. 

What a beautiful little thing it was, fitting 
neatly in its tiny saucer, and what a dainty 
saucer, too, with row after row of wee brown 
seales folded so prettily over each other. 

Mamma tied a string around the acorn, hung 
it over a glass of water, and told Norna that now 
she could see it grow. 

“But how can it find its way to the water, 
mamma?” asked Norna. 

“Watch and see,”’ said mamma, smiling. 

The next day Norna thought the acorn looked 
a little larger, but soon after that, oh dear! there 
was a dreadful crack all along its side. 

“It is spoiled, mamma,” sighed Norna. 
will never grow now.” 

“Watch and see,”’ said mamma again. 

Norna did watch. At last she saw something 
white and something green coming out of the 
crack. The white shoot grew down into the) 
water and made a root, but the green shoot grew | 
upward and made two little leaves. And so the 
acorn turned into a baby oak. 

And Norna so enjoyed watching it all that she 
forgot she was sick, and was almost as happy as 
if she had been outdoors in the sunshine. 

“Your little girl is much better,” said the 
doctor to mamma. “She is well enough to play 


“Tt 


in the yard. This new medicine has helped 
her.” 

And nobody knew that the little acorn had 
helped her as much as the medicine. 





ZoETH HOWLAND. 


the fire was brought from 
12345. 
You cannot even make 
ani2 3456 a stream with- 
out an 123456 education. 

A little girl named 123, 456 to the captain, was 
on the boat from 123456. 

So many ships have arrived at the 123 4567 
that we can afford to go to 1234567 for the 
summer. 

Berlin is 2123456 78910, where they make 
12345678910 wool. 

When will 1234 5678, and proceed to her 
home in 12345678? 

It is ungraceful to throw stones12 3456, O 
Maid of 123456. 

He does nothing but 1234, 5678 all day long. 
He should be sent to 12345678. 

If you will pack the 123, 456 will carry it to 
the station at 123456. 

Should you hear a1234, 56 explosion, you will 
know I have blown up all the houses in 123456. 

The farm had no 1234, 5678910 or shed, so we 
drove on to 12345678910. 

If that dog is 123, 456 yourself of him. Send 
him .promptly to 123456. 

Neither animals 123 4567 live in 1234567. 

“Do not wait for an 123, 456 vestment will 
do,” said the Bishop of 123456. 

For diseases of the 12345, 6789 No. 2 is the 
best spring in 123456789. 

Weeds and thistles 123456 78910 that might 
be useful in 12345678910 County. 

If you gave the 123 4567, could she write an 
essay on the Battle of 1234567? 

All boys of sixteen 123 4567 should go to 
1234567 to school. 

I heard a great deal of 1234 56 the Confucian 
religion in 123456. 

Do the 1234 5678 more mice in 12345678 
than in New York? 

When they bury the 123456, 789 upon ton of 
marble will adorn the halls of 123456789 College. 

As you pass under the 123456, 78910 your helm, 
and we will slip by 12345678910 unobserved. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Sir, tiff, 1, Kate—certificate. 2. Sat, you, 
rate—saturate. 

2. Tease, wise, eyes, seize, use, ease, p’s, q’s, 
jays, bees, owes. 

3. Stale, st-air, st-art, st-all, st-raw, st-rut, 
st-eel, st-ill, st-row, st-ray, st-ore, st-uve, st-age, 
st-rap, st-aid, st-one, st-out, st-and, st-ark. 











Small Churches. 


There are many churches that attract attention 


by their size and grandeur. There are a few that 
are remarkable by reason of their smallness and | 
simplicity. It is believed that the smallest church 
in England, says a writer in the Quiver, is the 
midget church at Lullington, in Sussex. 


It is a primitive and quaint building of flint, 
with stone quoins; it has a roof of red tiles, and a 
tiny weather-boarded turret at its west end. This 
miniature church is only sixteen feet square. Its 

ulpit is a pew, with panelled sides and door, and 
Ene furniture is of the plainest. Five narrow, 
diamond-paned windows give light to the interior. 
When this tiny church is full, thirty people are 
gathered together, quite as many as the little 
village can supply. 

Only a little larger is the quaint meeting-house 
at Crawshawbooth, a village near Burnley. It is 
known as the Friends’ Meeting-House, and is 
covered with ivy and surrounded by a well-cared- 
for burial-ground. Inside may be seen half a 
dozen oak benches that could, if a eel 
accommodate sixty people. The attendance is 
rarely more than six. John Bright once walked 
twelve miles, from Rochdale, to be present at a 
service in this meeting-house. 

Somewhat smaller than this chapel, however, is 
one that has been called the shrine of Quakerism. 
It is in the hamlet of Jordans, in Buckinghamshire. 
Hither in June of every year come Quakers from 
all parts, for here lie the remains of the great 


Quaker William Penn. 
If this were not enough to make the place 
interesting, it has the further attraction of being 


the neigh »0rhood in which Milton lived after 
writing “Paradise Lost,” a cottage in the vicinity 
affording him a resting-place. 
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Temperate by Common Consent. 


Who can name a county which, without making 
“prohibition” an issue or legally forbidding liquor- 
selling, has not for thirty years contained a 
saloon? A correspondent of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, on the track of a gold-mining ‘‘boom,” 
professes to have found such an one—Union 
County, Georgia. 


“Tf you were snake-bitten,”’ said a prominent 
citizen to me the other day at the county-seat, “I 
believe you could not get a drop of liquor in the 
town to save your life.” 

In this county seventy-five per cent. of the 
people own their homes. In the county-seat, only 
one egy | does not own fts home. here {s not 
a dollar of bonds on the county, and with the tax 
rate three times larger this year than usual, the 
total state and county tax amounts to only one 
dollar and fifteen cents on one hundred dollars. 

Union County lies among the mountains of the 
Blue Ridge. The court-house is forty miles north 
of Gainesville, about one hundred miles on an 
air-line north of Atlanta, and about ten miles 
south of the Tennessee line. The quickest way 
to reach Blairsville, the county-seat of Union, 
from Atlanta is to go to Blueridge on the Atlanta, 
Knoxville & Northern Railway, and drive across 
the pony | twenty-six miles along the beautiful 
valleys and over the mountains. 

I was told by anumber of reputable citizens that 
there are many people in the county who have 
never seen a railroad. The eastern part of the 
county is probably forty miles from the nearest 
— in one direction, and fifty miles in the 
other. 
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Daily Freshets. 


To most people who live in the temperate zones, 
the annual freshets occasioned by the melting of 
the winter snows and by the unusually heavy 
rains of spring are a matter of familiar observa- 
tion. Under a higher latitude and in the neigh- 
borhood of glaciers, other phenomena are to be 
studied. An English traveller in Alaska has the 
following to report about the rivers of that 
country: 


The Takheena, like most streams of glacial 
origin, was subject to a daily rise and fall. The 
distance of its sources caused the water to 
increase in volume and in swiftness from noon to 
midnight, after which it continued to decrease 
from midnight to noon. 

The daily rise measured from six to ten inches, 
according to the heat of the weather; the daily 
fall measured from five to eight inches during the 
time the fine weather lasted. 

After a few days of cloudy, rainy weather, I 
found the river falling from day to day about as 
fast as it had risen during the fine weather. 

It is worthy of remark that during fine weather 
I invariably found the wind during the daytime 
in the Chilcat valley blowing up from the sea. It 
began in the forenoon with a gentle breeze, which 
gradually increased to a smart gale, that died 
quite away by sunset. During the night there 
was either no wind, or else it blew in the contrary 
direction. This regular movement of the atmos- 
phere no doubt has much to do with producing 
the regular daily rise and fall of the river. 
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An Incomplete Education. 


Ignorance, even dense ignorance, is often to be 
met with in this country of public schools, but it 
is seldom that one finds a man in all his senses 
whose mind does not contain some suspicion of a 
world beyond his potato-patch or logging-camp. 
Among the European peasantry, however, educa- 
tion is often absolutely unknown. Sad to say, a 
conversation which occurred between a French 
conscript recently taken from his farm and the 
adjutant of his regiment is not unique, although 
it may sound so. 


“Come!” said the adjutant. “You are a French- 
man—a soldier; do you know why you are here 
instead of working in the fields? y ask you why 
you are here—a soldier? You give no answer. 

ave you never heard of the Germans?” 

“No, my adjutant.” 

__ “You have never heard of the Germans? What 
is Germany?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Are you a Frenchman or a German?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“This is wonderful! Where were you born?” 

“At Vaucouleurs, my adjutant.” 

“At Vaucouleurs, and not a patriot! Did no 
one ever tell = of the invasion?” 

“No, my adjutant.” 

It would be hard for a Jacques of Vaucouleurs 
to grow up in the United States. 
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HIL N Making bubbles Courses in Civil, Mechanical or 

without soap. ectrical Enginee’ at home 
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Mrs. Nelson A. Miles 


Wife of Major-General, says: 


“Fairy Soap is the Soap of the Century. For toilet, 
bath and fine laundry use, I consider it unequaled.” 


To convince everybody that Fairy Soap IS purer, whiter, more delicate and of finer 
quality than any = floating white soap, we make this offer—If your own 


grocer has not on sale 
Fairbank’s 


FAIRY SOAP 


Send us his name and address as well as your own, and we will send you a full-sized cake, 
absolutely free 


1900 Fairy Calendar Free 


Consists of 6 heavy sheets, 10 x 12% inches, sspgedueing pretty children in uniforms of U. 8. 
navy, cavalry, artilery, infantry, etc., after beautiful water color paintings. Sent free for 5 Fairy 
Soap Wrappers, or 10c in stamps to cover postage. 
Address Department Y. 
THE N, K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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OH, SO DELICIOUS ! 


DON'T say that oats are all alike. Per- 
haps the kinds you have tried have 
proven so, but try Friends’ Oats once 
and get the taste of choice oats with a 
little good cream. Breakfast is a differ- 
ent matter then, for 


Friends’ Oats Make Friends 


wherever they are tried. All we are 
anxious for is ONE TRIAL. Ask your 
grocer to help you out. 


WE GIVE PRESENTS 


in exchange for Trade-Marks cut from 
packages. loys and girls can earn 
them. List sent FREE. 


Manufacturers of Friends’ Oats, Muscatine, la. 


Li bbys 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 

Drop postal for book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 
Things to Eat.”’ 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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STANDS THE TEST! 
Proof against rust. Proof against wear. 
Sold everywhere. 




















OLD OSTRICH FEATHERS 
MADE NEW 


BY THE ADDITION OF NEW TOPS. 

ialty made of dyeing, cleansing, and curling OSTRICH 
HERS. Send for our e and price list, and learn 
i all such work can be done, no matter in 
of the United States you may reside; also leaflet 
telling you how to judge the ualty of a feather, and our off 
on new goods. H. METHOT, Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 





Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 






















. A doll’s undershirt 
Sent Free 


to every mother stating for 
how many children she 
buys underwear. It is a 
cosnete of the fabric and 
finish of the 


Munsing 
Plated 
Underwear 


Why pay fancy prices 
when you can get the 
best for the following 
reasonable prices? 

Men’s Union Suits re- 
tall at $1.50 to $4.50. 
Women’s Union Suits 
retail at $1 to $2.50. 
Children’s Union Suits 
retall at 50¢. to $2.00. 
Northwestern 
Knitting Co., 
215 Lyndale Av. North, 
MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 
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HECENTURY MAGAZINE 


HE space at 
our disposal 
here will not 


room for all that 

ean be said about 

the good things 

that the readers 

of The Cen- 

= tury Maga- 

zine will 

have in the 

new vol- 

ume, which begins in November, 1899. 

We can only touch upon a few which 

will be specially interesting to CoMPAN- 

ION readers, —and at the head of these 
we are inclined to place 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY, 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, 
Author of “* Wild Animals 1 Have Known.” 

This story grew out of a suggestion of 
Mr. Kipling’s. 


When Kipling came to America last 
winter, just before his severe illness, he 
said the man he wanted most to meet 
was the author of “ Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” So the writer of the Jungle 
Books met Mr. Thompson, and they 
7 + oe stories for a long evening, 
and when Thompson told a story of a 

Kipling begged him to write it. 

nd this is it,—so intimate an account 
of the life of a grizzly from cubhood to 
old age that it almost seems as if no one 
but a grizzly could have written it. 

The illustrations are especially strik- 
ing (Mr. Thompson is an artist, too, and 
Mrs. Thompson always —— his pic- 
tures and groups them on the page). 
There are full-page pictures and scores 
of little bits of marginal pictures like the 
one shown above. We print the brief 
extract that it illustrates. 

“ After an hour or two they began to 
me and stretch themselves, except 

ttle Fuzz, the smallest; she poked out 
her sharp nose for a moment, then snug- 
gled back between her mother’s great 
arms. The largest, the one afterward 
known as Wahb, sprawled over on his 
back and began to iy | a root that 
stuck up. ——-= to himself as he 
chewed it, or slapped it with his paw for 
not staying where he wanted it. Pres- 
ently Mooney, the mischief, began tug- 

ng at Frizzle’s ears, and got his own 
well boxed. They clenched for a tussle; 
then, locked in a tight little grizzly yel- 
low ball, they sprawled over and over 
on the grass, and, before they knew 
it, down a bank, and away out of sight 
toward the river. 

“ Almost immediately there was an outcry of 
yells for help from the little wrestlers. There 
could be no mistaking the real terror in their 
voices. Some dreadful danger was threatening. 

“Up jumped the gentle mother, changed into 
a perfect demon, and over the bank in time to 
see a huge range-bull make a deadly charge at 
what he doubtless took for a yellow dog.” 


MARK TWAIN’S 
ABANDONED AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


It was recently reported 

in the newspapers that 

Mark Twain was writing 

his autobiography and 

that it would not be pub- 

lished for one hundred 

years! Whether the latter 

part of the story is true 

or not, he did begin work 

on an autobiography, but 

has abandoned it. The 

ex TuAm. chapter, “My Début as a 
Literary Person,” and it appears in" November. 
This contribution of Mark Twain’s, the 
graphic story of a shipwreck, takes its place in 
an “adventure series” which The Century is 
Printing. Another article in the series will be 
‘The Hardships of a Reptiler,” which will 
recount some odd, unexpected and humorous 


adventures — and incidentally will tell what a 
“reptiler”’ is. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


has an up-to-date article 
in the November Century 
on military preparedness 
in war. It is interesting 
to young and old, for it 
tells just what Governor 
Roosevelt thinks this 
country ought to do in the 
matter of improving the 
army as it has recently 
improved the navy. Pres- 
ident Eliot, of Harvard, 
is also a contributor to 
this splendid number. 


ry 
Rocawooe vy 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





HOW THE DRAGON iN 


Century has secured a | 


Cambridge, 





Copyright, 1899, by Tue Century Co. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Engraved by T. Johnson from the Portrait by Samuel Cooper in Sidney Sussex College, 
England. From the November Century Magazine. 


Can you tell, offhand, in just what 
century Cromwell was born? 
Can you even tell just how he died? 





HE reading of history can be made a de- 
light when it is read in instalments. Read- 
ers of The Century who have followed 

| Nicolay & Hay’s “Life of Lincoln,” and Pro- 

| fessor Sloane’s “ Napoleon Bonaparte: a His- 
tory,” and Professor Wheeler’s papers on 
Alexander the Great, with their superb illustra- 
tions, have not only enjoyed the reading, but 
have accomplished something that tells in 
| education. 
Two years ago it was decided that Cromwell 
should be the next great historical personage to 
| be treated in the pages of The Century. 





could make an interesting and valuable story 
of it. That man was John Morley, friend of 
John Stuart Mill and Gladstone, author of lives 
of Edmund Burke and Richard Cobden, and a 
well-known member of Parliament. He was 


persuaded to take up the work, although to con- | 
tinue it he has been obliged to delay his biogra- | 


phy of Gladstone, for which he was selected by 


"| the family. 


The Mlustrations of this Serial will be 
unsurpassed in the history of magazines. Her 
| Majesty the Queen has allowed some of her 
| greatest treasures to be reproduced for it, and 





“THE RHINEGOLD '? IS MADE TO CRAWL. 


From an article on “ Wagner from Behind the Scenes,” in the November Century. 


There 
was one man who could write the life of the | 
| Protector in the spirit of our own time and who | 





THE CROMWELL HISTORY IN THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
British and South Kensington Museums, the 
English National Gallery, the Dukes of Port- 
land and Buccleugh have been equally kind. 
“ Oliver Cromwell ” begins in the November 


Century. Why not fol- 
low it this winter? You 
will understand Oliver 
Cromwell, soldier and 
statesman, as he has 
never been understood 
before. You will get Mr. 
Morley’s masterly charac- 
terizations of King Charles 
I., Strafford, Pym, Laud 
andother leading figuresin 
the stirring drama of the 
revolution. And besides 
the Cromwell papers you 
will have the best maga- 
zine of general literature 
and art in all the world. 
We are making an unprec- 
edented offer to readers 
of THE Youtn’s Com- 
PANION to supply them 
with five numbers of The 
Century for $1.00 (20 cents 
& copy, regular price 
35 cents a copy) so that 
they may get the first 
instalments of the 
Cromwell history on 
the easiest possible 
terms, and may also 
have, complete, Ernest 
Seton- Thompson’s 
“Biography of a Griz- 
zly,” Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell’s ‘‘Autobiogra- 





phy of a Quack,” and 
Mark Twain’s story, 
also five instalments 
of “Sailing Alone 
Around the World.” 


“SAILING ALONE AROUND THE 
WORLD.” 


HE best sea-story which has ever 
appeared in a magazine is Captain 
Joshua Slocum’s narrative of his 


remarkable voyage of forty-six thousand 
miles around the world, single-handed 


\ 


' 


THE BOAT WHICH MADE THE VOYAGE 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


and alone, in his little forty-foot boat, 
Spray. It began in the September 
Century. 


Captain Slocum has a 
humorous touch and the story of his 
adventures is most fascinating. He 
made the entire voyage with a tin clock, 
costing $1.00, for a chronometer. He 
sailed from Fairhaven, Mass., to Gibral- 
tar, then recrossed the Atlantic to the 
South American coast, passed through 
the Straits of Magellan, called at Juan 
Fernandez and Samoa, and sailed for 
home around the Cape of Good Hope, 
stopping at St. Helena, Ascension and 
the West Indies. He had adventures 
with pirates and savages. In the Straits 
of Magellan he used to sprinkle the deck 
with carpet-tacks before he went to 
sleep, and he found them as successful 
in repelling a barefooted enemy as 
Gatling guns. 


decidedly 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
QUACK.” 

Everybody has read Dr. 8. Weir 
Mitchell’s great novel of the American 
Revolution, “Hugh Wynne,” and they 
will want to read what might be called 
his doctor story, which The Century will 

print in three numbers, beginning in November, 

| —“The Autobiography of a Quack,” a promis- 
ing field for humor and Dr. Mitchell’s keen 
psychological insight. 


There are to be a great many good stories in 
this new volume of The Century. The Novem- 
ber number is especially rich {in them. These 
stories will not all be by well-known writers, 
but several new writers are to be introduced. 
This is partly the result of The Century’s prizes 
to college graduates who have not been out of 
college more than a year. Seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a year is distributed in this way. 

he prize for the best story this year (to be 
wrinted soon) was won by a young half-breed 
ndian, the graduate of a Western college. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


There are to be articles on life in the East 
End of London, by Sir Walter Besart, author of 
“ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” illustrated 
by Phil May and Joseph Pennell, and a brilliant 
series of articles on Paris, by Richard Whiteing, 
author of that much-read book, “ No. 5 John 
Street,” to be illustrated by Andre Castaigne, 
and to close with a splendid series of pictures 
on the Paris Exposition. 








TT 
In order to interest Companion readers 
we have decided to make an extraordinary 
offer. We will send them 
for $1.00—regular price 35 cents each, 
$1.75 for the five. These numbers will be: 
instalments of Captain Slo- 
OCTOBER CENTURY cum’s great narrative, ‘‘Sail- 
: World,” which is continued 
in the Nov., Dec. and Jan. Numbers, to be had under this offer. 
November begins the new volume and 
Century ever issued. It contains the 
DECEMBER, opening chapters of “Oliver Crom- 
and JANUARY. three instalments of this great history 
in these three numbers —enough to let 
entire year. The three numbers contain 
“The Biography of a Grizzly,” by Ernest Seton-Thompson 
by Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell (see above) complete; Mark 
Twain's Story (described above) and much Seales. 
Do not hesitate about accepting this offer. Send $1.00 at 
once, mentioning THE COMPANION, to 


who are not already taking The Century 
FIVE NUMBERS OF THE CENTURY 

SEPTEMBER and Containing the first two 
ing Alone Around the 

NOVEMBER, is the most beautiful number of The 
well,” by John Morley; you will get 

you find out that it is worth following for the COMPLETE 
(see above) complete; “The Autobiography of a Quack, 
Nov. and Dec. Numbers are printed in Colors. 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 























A WonvDERFUL StoRM.—The records of the | 
Hydrographic Bureau at Washington show that | 


ices, New York. 





the terrible hurricane which wrought wholesale 
destruction in Porto Rico in Auguste last was 
longer lived than any storm hitherto reported to 
the bureau. It lasted from August 3d until 
August 2ist, within which time it travelled 
between 4000 and 5000 miles. It also began its 
career farther east than any tropical storm yet 
on record. It was first noticed on August 3d, 
about half-way between the coasts of Africa and 
South America, a little below north latitude 12°. 
On the 8th its centre ravaged Porto Rico, then it 
turned up the coast of the United States, and 





Send for free sample book of 
beautiful designs direct from man- 
ufacturers and save 25 per cent. 
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for Pou'try — etc., 25 cts. 
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was last noticed, fast dying out, about 800 miles 
directly east of New York. 

Lire Grow1nc LoneerR.—Prof. Mansfield 
Merriman, studying the United States census 
reports since 1850, has discovered a marked and 
steady increase in the length of human life in 
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our country during the last half century. His WATCH AND CHAIN FORONE: DAY’ S WORK. 


statistics, which were presented at the recent | 
meeting of the American Association for the | 
Advancement of Science, show that in 1850 the | 
median age of the entire population was 18.3 | 
years, while in 1890 it had risen to 21.4 years. 
In 1900, he anticipates, it will be 22.4 years. By 
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Bedoz also a Chain an 
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Bluine Co., Box 105, sone Junction, Mass. 





“median age’ is meant that which divides the 
population equally, one half being above and 
the other half below the median. 


BuZZARDs’ FEATHERS FOR EAGLES’.— 
According to a writer in Science, the demand 
for eagles’ plumes to adorn ladies’ hats has sud- 
denly put the turkey buzzard in great jeopardy ; 
because the supply of eagles not being equal to 
the demand, buzzards’ feathers are substituted 
for those of the nobler bird. 

COLORED GLASS AND SMOKELESS Pow- 
pER.—Mr. R. A. Fessenden described at the 
American Association meeting in August a 
means by which the location of troops using 
smokeless powder in battle can be easily dis- 
covered. It is simply necessary to survey the 
landscape through pale red glass. The flash of 
smokeless powder appears strong in red light, 
while ordinary objects are dimmed. By furnish- 
ing field-glasses with screens of the proper tint, 
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the position of concealed marksmen, like those 
who picked off our soldiers in Cuba, can be 
detected. 


JUPITER’S Swirt Moon. — Owing to an 
arithmetical mistake the distance travelled by | 
Jupiter’s fifth satellite in making the circuit of | 
its orbit was stated, in this column on October | 
12th, to be 353,250 miles. The figures should 
have been 706,500. The speed of the satellite is 
but little short of 1000 miles per minute. 





New Use For A VAcuuM.—It is proposed 
in England to test the practicability of casting 
steel in a vacuum, the object being to get rid of 
air-bubbles, which cause flaws and weak points | 
in the metal. 





CoKE FOR RAILROAD FUEL.—The emg + 
ment of using coke for fuel in locomotives on the | 
Boston & Maine Railroad is said to have proved | 
very successful. It is cleaner than coal, is| 
smokeless and dustless, and is free from the | 
sparks and cinders which frequently ignite dry 
wood and vegetation along railroad-tracks. 
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| 
A gun which shoots as straight and as well | 
as any gun made, but free from danger, | 
smoke and noise. ‘With a little practice any 


boy can become a crack shot. It will afford 3 | Ui 


permanent amusement of an innocent and *& 
practical kind; the possessionofagunhelps % | 


The Daisy Air Rifle 





is the best gun made. It has black walnut | 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe | 
sights, interchangeable parts. Our oth cen- 
tury “ Daisy” (price $1.00) will shoot either 
darts or shot, while our “ Daisy” Repeater 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without 
reloading. (Enough shot can be bought for 
10 cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts 
reduced to 35 cents per dozen.) 
If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” 
(be sure the word * Daisy” is on the stock), 
send us his name and we will send you one 
from our factory, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of price. 


DAISY BUTTON 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET = } FREE 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 
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EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY-MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reliable and Finely 
saree! a for 20 Years. Write for Catalogue. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. We ag + —— 
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a & Girls 


Yon can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings 
sporting , musical instruments and man 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of ores | 
English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions, 
When gou sell the Ink Powder send the money tous and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don’t lose this 
ee oan Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 
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DIGEST ANY KIND 
OF FOOD KNOWN 


LIFE SIZE DOLL 


“i 
Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 
This Doll is the 
latest Novelty of 
the Art Fabric Co’s 
production. By 
their wonderful 
—— they have 
roduced a very 
fone Hand Painted 
Doll, The execution 
of the work is most 








ed 
with cotton, as dir- 
» ections will show. 
material used 
is a ve vy 
Sateen, that will 
9 not tear. Oil colors 
only are used, they 
will not crock. B. 
means of the patent 
Gusset the feet pro- 
trude in _ front, 
ee the Doli 
d alone. 
Dollie has Golden 
Hair, Rosy Cheeks, 
Blue Eyes, Kid 
Color Body, Red 
Stockings and 
Black Shoes. 
Soar Child loves a 
Big Doll, but what 
will they say toa 
Life Size one. 
If you are unable 
to procure this 
Doll at your 


Have you seen our DOLL ART PABRIC CO., 

FURNITURE? Parlor or Bed will send you one 

Room Suite sent on receipt of "50. on receipt of 
35 Cents. 0 Cents. 
ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St. N.Y. 


Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 
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use of smokeless powders and 
wy comets in large calibre rifles. 
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grains 2 a a to large game that the 
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for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FiR& ARMS Co. 
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We 
latest novelties in jewelry at popular prices and do 
this to advertise our business.. Ask for our illus- 
trated catalogue. Curtin Jewelry) Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
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Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Colds, Bronchitis. 
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WAR DECLARED IN SoutH AFRICA.— 
October 9th, the government of the Transvaal 
sent an ultimatum to the British government, 
demanding the withdrawal of British troops 
from its borders and the recall of the British 
reénforcements recently landed or on the way. 
A time limit of 48 hours was fixed for a reply. 
The letter charged England with unlawful inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the Transvaal, 
in conflict with the convention of 1884. October 
10th, the British government replied, refusing to 
diseuss the demands of the Transvaal; and the 
next day the Transvaal declared war. October 
ith, the government of the Orange Free State 
announced that that state would make common 
cause with the Transvaal. 

THE DECLARATION OF WAR was followed 
by an invasion of Natal and Cape Colony by 
Boers from the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. They took possession of Laing’s Nek, a 
high ridge at the north of Natal, through which 
a railway tunnel passes, and occupied New- 
castle without resistance. In the west they 
advanced upon Mafeking and Kimberley. Up 
to the time of closing this record, there have been 
several skirmishes, but no important engagements. 
The British Parliament assembled October 17th. 
British interests in the Transvaal have been 
entrusted to the United States consul at Pretoria. 

Tue ABRUPT AcTION of the ‘Transvaal 
government can be explained only on the suppo- 
sition that it believed war to be inevitable, and 
realized that it would count greatly to the 
advantage of the British if the actual beginning 
of hostilities were delayed until the arrival of 
British reénforeements. September 25th Mr. 
Chamberlain had sent the Transvaal a note, 
terminating the negotiations on the issues before 
under discussion, and notifying President Kruger 
that England would shortly formulate new 


proposals. The new demands were not for- | 


warded before the Transvaal took action; but 
in the meantime the British government had 
summoned Parliament, had called out the 
reserves, and was assembling transports to carry 
an entire army corps to South Africa. These 
extensive military preparations may have been 
meant to secure peace by overawing the Boers, 
but they seem to have had the contrary effect. 

THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT RAcEs.— 
After six attempts, which failed because of light 
and shifting winds, the first race between the 
Columbia and the Shamrock took place off 
Sandy Hook, October 16th. The Columbia 
won, finishing the course of 30 knots, 10 minutes 
and 8 seconds ahead of the Shamrock. The 
second race, the next day, was also awarded to 
the Columbia, which finished the course alone, 
the Shamrock having been disabled by an 
accident after the race began. 


A TEMPORARY AGREEMENT has been 
reached between the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, with the acquiescence 
of Canada, upon a boundary-line in the disputed 
Alaskan territory. The line is drawn across 
Chilkat Pass, but the location is immaterial, the 
main point being that local friction is avoided by 
an arrangement which fixes a line without 
affecting the claims of either party. 

THE DEATH OF JAMES HARLAN of Iowa 
removes one of the most familiar figures in public 
life in the West. Mr. Harlan, born in Illinois 
in 1820, removed in early 
manhood to Iowa, where he 
became president of the Iowa 
Wesleyan University. He 
gained distinction as a 
lawyer and public speaker, 
* and was chosen senator from 
fowa in 1854, and reélected 
in 1860. Mr. Lincoln, just 
before entering on his second 
term as President, offered 
Mr. Harlan a seat in his Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Interior. After his death President Johnson 
appointed Mr. Harlan to the place, and he served 
one year. ‘Then he returned to the Senate, 
where he served until 1873. 

A NEw CANADIAN CANAL,—The Soulanges 
Canal, which forms a connecting link between 
Lakes St. Francis and St. Louis, and marks 
the completion of a waterway 14 feet deep 
between Montreal and the Great Lakes, was 
opened October 9th. It is designed to replace the 
shallow Beauharnois Canal, and has cost about 
$5,000,000. Next summer steamers drawing 14 
feet of water will be able to make the passage 
without breaking cargo. 





EX-SENATOR HARLAN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMERCIAL CoN- 
GREss, held at Philadelphia in connection with 
the Export Exposition, opened October 12th. 
At the second session the Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
presided, and addresses were made by the Chinese 
Minister to the United States, and by official 
and commercial delegates from England, Ger- 
many, Spain, and other countries. 
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WORK IS PLEASANT, 
and ood wages the year 
reane te Sood times and bad 
We teach it quickly, and start our 
uates in railroad service. Write 
‘or free lilus. Catalogue. Address, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 


A case of bad health that R-1-P-A-N-S 

WANTED will not benefit. They banish a 

@ and Pious life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P-A-} NB on 6 the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I-P-A-N- 0 for 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 cents, may be had atany drug-store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


DON’T LOSE THE POINT 
ofyour poe. S Gexsritin 
the Improved Wash- 
atent Pencil 








and other novelties made with 
the Washburne Fasteners free 
Sorithe asking. American Co., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn, 


A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 


COMPANION. 
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STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Me. 


The Waldorf 
Shoe tor School. 


Black Sealskin (waterproof) and Black 
Calf. Made for hard, every-day 
wear. Heavy stock, half double 
sole, heavy sewed. No pegs. 
at factory, $1.75 
$1 -50 mail or ex. pM | 


wy Further descriptions and other 
styles in Cata. D, sent Sree. 


Men’s Waldorts 


Why pay fancy prices for shoes when 
you can buy W Faldorts direct from factory 
and save enough on each pair to buy 
another pair? All leathers, up-to-date 
styles. Stock and workmanship equal 
to shoes costing twice as much, 


$2 50 at factory, $2.75 “if mail 
ae or express prepa 
Different styles and leathers 

shown in our Cata. D, sent Sree. 


R. H. LONG (Factory), 
Springfield, Mass. 





















TIME’S 
be regained. 


Ruby 


Cannot be mengered by dollars. Time lost can never 
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‘Jeweled Elgin Watch 








has for over 
recognized footer for accuracy, endurance and 
truthful time telling. 


A mechanical wonder, 
Jewelers oven w ere. An 
the word “Kigin 

guaran 


a third of a century been the 


The World’s Standard. 


Eigoe Watches are sold by 
Igin watch always has 
” engraved on the works—fully 
Our new booklet, free to all who write, 
will interest you, 








Fine Gold Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


and of the finest quality. 
returned if desired. 


turers. 


ve guarantee safe delivery. 


























BY MAIL 


Diamonds are pure white perfect stones. 
Send postal card for complete catalogue of Gold and Silver. 


BAIRD-NORTH co., Gold and giinenntthe. 251 Essex Street, Salem, ny 


One-third saved by LB ying direct from manufac- 
old. Stones are genuine 
We guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


Articles illustrated are 14k. 



































{Six Diamonds, Thres Opals, Pearls, . 6.00 | $0—Eleven Diamonds. $20.00 
a ah pete Pe ubies, 34-50 | 1001—Brooch and Pendant, One Diamond, 55.00 
4—One Diamond and Ruby, : ;‘ . 23.00 02—Brooch and Pendant, One Diamond, 22.50 
Two Opals. ‘ 85.00 3—Br and t, Five Diamonds, 70.00 
ive ——— 46.50 | 1031—Brooch and Pendant, Fenris, es. 14.50 

or Chatelaine, Pear: . 
—Qne Diamond, 16:00 3—Brooch and Pendant, Pearls, . 11.00 
‘wo Diamonds ‘ 4. r or Ch Pearis, 12.60 











Magazine 


Cyclone 


Cameras! 


We have instituted a new era in Ama* 
teur Photography by the introduction of 
this Camera. 

No unreliable films. No _ intricate 
mechanism. No focusing. No failures. 

You merely load the Camera with 
twelve glass plates. 

Press a bulb to make a a. 

Turn a key eo change the plate, which 
also ——_ registers the number 
of a made, 

‘ou can make twelve pictures in this 
way before you unload the Camera, 

Any of the exposed plates can be remov- 
ed pg ee disturbing those ae 

No knowledge of Photography 
necessary. 


T Qwy | 


A Developing Paper 
for Busy People 


by nny, artificial light in an 
seconds, being the easiest 


affected heat; is of uniform quality; 
— or blister; always giving good blacks and 
Made in three varieties, Carbon- 

tt, Hough Matt aud Glossy. 


““42 pictures in 12 seconds” 


Photographic Papers 








| Handsome Jackets, 


New Skirts, 


| WORLD. 
| whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, we will 
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A Positive Relief for 
Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the =. 
oe little higher tn p rice. perhc paps 
than worthless - Becatusd es 
reason for it.” elightfal after 
shaving. Sold ove here, or 
mailed on poauys of 2c. Get 
Mennen’s (the original). Sample 

GERHARD MENNE co. ° Newark, N. 4. 


Tailor-Made 
Suits, *5. 


F you wish something decidedly 
new in a dress or cloa 
and entirely different 

from the ready-made gar- 
ments which you find in 
every store, write for our 
Catalogue and Samples. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks, but we 

are the only house mak- 

ing fashionable gar- 
ments to order at mod- 
erate prices. 

Our Catalogue illustrates 
an exquisite line of ladies’ 
costumes and cloaks, se- 
lected from the newest Paris 
models, Our designs are 
exclusive, and are shown 
by no other firm, and the 
fabrics from which we 
make our garments com- 
prise only the very latest 
novelties. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates : 



























Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 


less in cut and finish, $5 up., 

lined throughout, entirely 

different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 

Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

cut according to the latest French 
models, $4 up. 


| Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Riding 


Habits, Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES TO ANY PART OF THE 
If when writing to us you will kindly state 


be able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 
In addition to our regular line of samples, we have special 
lines of black goods and fabrics for second mourning. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
| ft them by return mail. They will be sent Pree to any 
| lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 





and the largest assortment of 
Spoons, Forks, etc., can be select- 
ed in this reliable brand, Equalin 
design and finish to sterling silver, 
at one-fourth to one-eighth the 
cost. Remember **3847% the 
“Silver Plate that Wears,” the 
y standard of quality for 60 years. 
Made only by 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
\ Meriden, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers 
everywher 
Q Send for Zateleg K 
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We make them in following sizes and styles: 
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Magazine Cyclone No. 2, size 344x444 
CUREROUD WOON) cascc0 ccccce cnsius conics $6.00 
Magazine Cyclone No. 8, size 4x5 | 
IEE GONG visu ven scvces cuba cbsuabes $8.00 


Magazine Cyclone No.4, size 34% x4% (with 
bulb release, aluminum plate holders) 

Magazine Cyclone No. 5, size 4x5 (with 
bulb release,aluminum plate holders) 


$8.00 
$10.00 








by us 
SEND FOR IiLtuUSs- 
TRATED CATALOGUE | 
SHOWING FULL Line. } 
PRICES FROM 30C.UP. Vv 
Ey 
MANHATTAN ——— 
A Gelatine j 
The hard and insoluble surfaee of Royal Paper makes it | WEB COMPANY, 


especially adapted to all clinates and seasons. No ice is } 


required; non-curling, giving those rich tones, deep 
blacks and pure whites, so necessary to the photographer. 
One cause for Royal success is the absolute purity 
of the stock upon which it 1s coated. 
Accept no substitute ; there is none “‘just as g: 
© hd © every sheet of Hoyal and 
y 


———____—_—_ 

Our free books, ‘Winter Photography,” ‘“Photo- 
graphic Papers,’’ (with sample prints and prices) 
also our large Cyclone Catalogue of Cameras and 
Supplies, sent upon application. 











Buy from your dealer. If he will not supply you, send to us. 
We are not in any trust. 
Western Camera Mig. Cae, 133-135 Wabash Av., Chicago 
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HOME 
GYMNASIUM 
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EXERCISERS. 





DECKER BUILDING, 
33 UNION Square, 
NEW YORK. 





THE “HENDRICKSON.” 











HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is a 1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single Lege = | issue of the paper. All 
additional ages over eight—which is the number 
given for git 5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tion: 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money- Order, 
weak Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

VHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCORED, 
onan the money in a Registered Letter. All po 
masters are eee to register letters wheabver 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

KRenewals.—Three weeks are required after the a 
ceipt of money = us before the date ——_ » year 
name on your ager. which shows to what time 
your subssription 8 paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning | our paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ogainet Bote. money strangers 
to renew subscriptions enewals of subscriptions 
to the a. anion by the payment of money to 
strangers should no If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
; PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








INJURY TO THE EYES AT SCHOOL. 


UCH attention has been given 
during the past few years to 
the eyesight of school children. 
Tests of vision have been made 
in schools all over the world, 
and the results have been 
astonishing, if not alarming. 
It has been proved that short- 
sightedness exists among 
pupils in schools and colleges 

to a much greater extent than was supposed, and 

what is more disquieting, the number of pupils 
who have defective vision seems to be steadily 
growing larger. 

Another fact brought out by such tests is that 
the proportion of those suffering from imperfect 
eyesight increases with the advance in studies, 
being least in the lowest classes and greatest in 
the highest. 

A German investigator discovered this thirty 
years ago as the result of an examination of the 
eyes of ten thousand students in the schools at 
and near Breslau. In the primary schools he 
found about six in every hundred children suffer- 
ing from poor eyesight; in the intermediate 
schools the number of near-sighted pupils had 
increased to more than ten per cent., in the high 
schools to twenty-six per cent., while in the 
university sixty students out of every hundred 
were myopic, or short-sighted. 

A similar ascending scale of defective vision 
has been noted among school children in other 
countries, although the proportions are not so 
high anywhere else as in Germany and Russia, a 
fact explained by the excessive strain put upon 
the eyes in reading German and Russian char- 
acters. 

That the prevalence of defective eyesight among 
children is in great part due to the overstraining 
of a weak organ is not open to question. 
Unskilled laborers, and others who have not been 
obliged to strain their eyes in early life, have 
usually good eyesight, but skilled workmen, type- 
setters, and so on, who use their eyes for close 
work and begin to learn their trade young, are 
often near-sighted. 

Dr. Casey A. Wood of Chicago has recently 
drawn attention to the dangerous strain put upon 
the eyes of very young children by certain of 
the kindergarten tasks; but this subject is too 
important and too large to be compressed into a 
single article, and we must consider the means of 
protecting the eyes in another article. 
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CLEVER PHILIPPINE DOGS. 


Those who saw the soldiers’ mascots under fire 
in ithe Santiago campaign were pretty well con- 
vinced that an animal does not know when it is 
under fire, and is much more afraid of the guns 
discharged by its friends than of those discharged 
by the enemy. The animals in the coast villages 
which were bombarded by the American fleet 
did not take to flight with the inhabitants, but 
remained quite unconcerned, unless a missile fell 
in their immediate neighborhood. 

However, a story altogether different is told of 
some of the dogs in the Philippine villages. The 
trustworthy correspondent of the Chicago Record 
says that the Philippine dogs are invariably long 
and white, with ears pointed like those of a fox. 
They are always. hungry, and have no objection 
to inhabiting the American camps. 

On the day of the fight between the American 
and Filipino armies at Bagbag, the signal-corps 
men were engaged in stringing telegraph-wires 
along the railroad-track, in order that the com- 
manding general might be informed of the progress 
of the battle. Not a gun had yet been fired. 
Suddenly a white native dog went flitting swiftly 
through the grass at the side of the railroad. 
The signalmen called to it; it paid no attention, 


but kept on southward, getting out of range as | 


fast as its legs could carry it. 

Presently a shot was heard, and in a few minutes 
the fusillade became general. More dogs now 
came rushing past, their noses to the ground. 
Bullets raised the dust in front of them, and cut 
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[the bamboos above them. They could not run 
| faster, and they dared not stop. They were getting 
| out of the fight as fast as they could, and were all 

| going in the right way. 

One of them was wiser than the rest. With 
| astonishing intelligence he sought the deepest 
part of the ditch, covered from the fire on one 
side by the high embankment, and protected on 
the other by a grass-covered mound. He lay so 
still that the soldiers thought he was dead, as 
they passed by in a crouching attitude on account 
of the flying bullets. 

The correspondent who tells the story looked 
closely at the dog, and saw that his eyes were 
wide open. The correspondent spoke to him, as 
if threatening to drive him on, but the look which 
came into the dog’s eyes asked so plainly to be 
let alone that the man could do no less than to 
respect the appeal. 

The dog was left behind. He saw the charge 
of the Kansas Volunteers, but he did not budge 
as they went by him. He heard the shrapnel 
explode and the bullets cut the air; but he seemed 
to know that he was safe in the ditch, and he had 
no notion of moving to get a better view. 

At night, after the shooting was over, he came 
to the camp timidly. Some one threw him a 
piece of meat. He grew braver and followed the 
Americans to Calumpit; but during the fight there 
he disappeared, and only showed himself again 
after the shooting was over. He is a clever dog, 
but like some of the natives, he “no quiere mucho 
boom-boom’’—he does not care for shooting. 


ON THE SHELF. 


A New England woman is the owner of a hen 
which appears to choose her surroundings with a 
discriminating eye. 


Svon after her présent owner acquired the hen 
she discovered the creature’s fondness-for step- 
ping into the house whenever she could effect an 
entrance, and laying an egg on the down coverlet 
which ornamented the bed in the “best ¢ ber.” 

One day the hen managed to get in unobserved 
during a season of sweeping, and her presence 
was —— discovered as she made her way hastily 
out of the side door, clucking with triumph, some 
time later. 

As the best room coverlet had been out of the 
way during the sweeping, the mistress of the 
house looked about for the egg which she felt sure 
had been laid somewhere. She found it, after 
half an hour’s search, on the plush mantel- 
covering in the parlor, where the hen must have 
sat in state between a china shepherdess and a 
glass vase. 

Nothing on the mantel shelf had been disturbed, 
although just how the hen had managed the 
delicate business will never be known. 


ACCORDING TO SIZE. 


Like most Orientals, the Chinese are apt to base 
their judgments upon externals. Capt. Caspar F. 
Goodrich, who, as captain of an auxiliary cruiser, 
did such excellent blockading service during the 
war with Spain, tells a story which points to this 
conclusion. 


The captain is a very short, but very dignified 
man. Once when he was in a Chinese port, he 
went ashore to pay his respects to the prefect, 
who, being of the ruling Manchu race, wasa much 
lar. . man than the ordinary run of Chinamen. 

hen Captain Goodrich rose to take his — 
the dignitary made a special effort to be polit 

“Your excellency,” said he, “I now see how 
you, Bough a little man, come to command a big 
war-ship. If = were only a little fatter, you’ 
would be an admiral.’ 


SOLDIER AND COURTIER. 


Lord Kitchener of Khartum is a straightforward 
soldier, but he does not scorn the art of turning a 
compliment gracefully. 

It bas long been said of him that he is proof 
againg’ all feminine charms, and when he waited 

n Her Majesty at Windsor, the queen was 
curious enough to put a 

“Is it true, my lord,” s . geen, “that you have 
never yet cared for woma 

“Yes, your Majesty, - ‘replied the sirdar, ‘‘quite 
true—with one excepti on 
“and who is she?” 


“Ah!” said the queen 
The sirdar bowed. “Your Majesty,” said he. 


FOR THE GRAVE. 


A solicitor in a Georgia court is responsible for 
the following: 


He overheard a conversation between his cook 
and a nurse, who were discussing a recent funeral 
of a member of their race, at which there had 
= a great profusion of flowers. The nurse 


se When I die, don’t plant no flowers on my 
grave, but plant a good old watermelon-vine; 
and when it gets ripe, you come dar, and don’t 
you eat it, but jes’ bus’ it on de grave and let dat 
good old juice dribble down through de ground.” 


WELL DONE. 


At half past two in the morning, not long ago, 
the crew of a train on the Delaware Railroad 
discovered that the signals at Gain’s Crossing 
were set to stop coming trains in both directions. 


ott investigation was made, and the block 
rator was discovered at his desk in the tower 
D eedin ~ unconscious. He had been assaulted 
and rob but before losing consciousness he 
had sonneal to set the “om that prevented the 
possibility of collision We are inclined to 
jes angen d that the world “will hear again from this 
rave young man. 


NOT CONTAGIOUS. 


The reminiscences and recollections of W. G. 
Grace, the veteran English cricketer, contain at 
| least one good story—a joke made by Tom 
Emmett, a famous bowler. 


One Saturday afternoon Emmett was bowling 
for his club, but the fielders dropped catch after 
catch with such systematic persistence that he 
+h his temper, threw the ball on the ground, and 


more. There’s an 


sal 
“I’m not going to bowl an 
nk heaven, it aint 


onan. on this ground, but 
catchin’ * 












COMPANION. 


“ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. ( Adv. 








50 U. 8S. 
es Cat. $1.25 for 35c. 
part., Cat. $1.25 for 35c. 60 Rev., Cat. #2.00 for 50c. 
Is Po ‘ostage Du ues, Cat. Tic. for 25c The first 3 packets, 
containing 125 stamps. for $0 Approval sheets dis- 
count. Price List Free. ES, Boston, 


## Little Brass Discs 


we Puncture Tool — for Repairing Punctures 
in Bicycle Tires. COMPLETE OUTFIT, 50 cents. 
8. M. ane 1307 Chemical Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 


vou STAMM ER 


Write at once for our new 200- 
book, i, a of Stam 
mering. 1e eek and most ins ruc- 
tive book of ind ever published. 
Sent free to A address for 6 cents in 
yj, stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
; a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Adhesives, 





nO STICKY 
SOLUTION 





iid Ad 
Geo, Andrew Lewis. 


Family Twine-Holder. 


Breey family needs strin almost daily for some 

urpose, but usually they either have none at all on 

ana 0 or else have only short bits that come around 

packages from the grocery. When you want string 
you want it in a hurry, an ‘can’t stop to untangle od 

bits and tie them together ; besides, 

such string is 





Consists of a nickel-plated 
metal holder and two balls of 
twine — one blue, one red, or 
any other colors. Strong, 
hard, Lei lished trine. Never 
kinks. Can be had of 
ing a 4 or sont post- 
paid for 


50 Cents. 


LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Conn. 


years. 
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Send stamp for Illustrated 


GUNS “that, ray 


THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CoO., 
314 Broadway, P.O. Box 1114, New York. 


FNAMELINE 


THE MODERN 


STOVE STOVE POLS 














ere. 





Twice as much used 
as of any other Stove 
Polish on earth. 
J.L.PRESCOTT & Co, NEW YORK. 











Purity’s 
Products 


Swift’s Premium Hams 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine 

Swift’s Beef Extract 

Swift’s Cotosuet 


Superior in quality, guaranteed to be the best 
in the market, backed by the name of a firm 
whose products are sold in every country. 


Swift and Company 


Kansas City Omaha 
St. Joseph 


Chicago 
St. Louis 











FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 
or spraining their ankles 


The “Never- Break” “Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having dounte runners, sizes 
6, 7, 8 and 9 inches in len e only absolutely safe 
skate for children. specially adapted for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. If your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply you at the same price— proseta. 
In ordering state size desirec 
The Avery ‘Stamp ng Co., 7 a Ohio. 
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foot, around and 


















The Highest Compliment Ever Paid a Man’s Feet. 


ERE is a shoe with a mission. 
because there is a lack of shoes, but because 

they are not the right kind. 
whose ‘shoes must fit his judgment and fancy as 
well as his foot, 
The foot has as much right to be well and com- 


; RALSTON HEALTH SHOES recognize this. 
il the word with these Shoes. 


his feet, and makes the shoes wear longer. 


shapes are the best of style and sense; in leathers 
and making, the best. 


Waterproof Ralston 


H SHOES 


It is not made 
It appeals to a man 
for all these belong to his comfort. 
head, and it is quite as sensitive. 
FIT is 
A fit that rests the 
underneath, that makes one forget 
Their 


This is our 
























sole is 
greased. 


hygienic. 


rubbers, 








in Box Calf or Russia Calf. 
waterproof. 


and leather, making a sole firm, easy and 


prevent water from reaching the feet. 
Shoe will save the colds that come from wearing 


man can wear, in fair or stormy weather. 


All Ralston Health Shoes 


One dealer in your town can supply 


A shoe that is 
Water cannot getin. The outer 
waterproofed by a new process, not 

To this is added felt, leather, cork 


The upper is lasted into the soles to 
This 


and is the most stylish foot-dress a 


$4." 


are sold for 


you. If not, order of us. A man owes 
it to his feet to have our book on 
shoes. We send it FREE. 


Ralston Health Shoe Makers, 
Campelio, Mass. 
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Portrait - Painting Under 
Difficulties. 


In their endeavor to obtain subjects for their 
pictures which will attract wide attention and 
bring their work to public notice,—in other 
words, to advertise themselves,—artists will 
sometimes go to very great pains indeed. The 
French painter, Buffet, won a considerable 
success with his portrait of the Abyssinian king, 
Menelik, but he had to go a great distance to get 
it, and even when he reached Menelik’s capital, 
he was kept waiting two months before the king 
would sit for him. He was almost at his wit’s 
end before he had a chance to begin the work. 

Monsieur de La Néziere, another French 
artist, went to the western Sudan from Senegal 
to get material, and among other things he 
resolved to make a portrait sketch of King 
Samory, who was recently 
conquered at heavy cost 
by the French. He hada 
still mare distressing expe- 
rience than the painter of 
Menelik. 

At first the king treated 
him with perfect con- 
_ tempt, apparently having 
‘ no conception of what he 

wanted. The painter had 

to bribe him, and then to 

rebribe him, every time 

he came, with cigarettes, 
beads and coins, fer all of which his majesty 
scrambled eagerly, thrusting the coins and other 
solid objects into his mouth for safe-keeping and 
distorting his royal countenance shockingly. 

At length the painter succeeded in so far 
ingratiating himself with Samory as to win the 
distinction of being called “‘ecomrade” by him, 
which was evidently the only French word he 
knew. He found, however, that he had to pay 
the penalty of this familiarity. 

The black king now began winking and 
grimacing frightfully at him when the painter 
was engaged in delinea- . 
ting his features; and 
when he was at work 
on his face, the king 
insisted upon putting on 
an enormous turban, 
which came down over 
one eye and concealed 
his cheeks. 

To complete the em- 
barressment, Samory 
huniorously took to 
bringing in a bowl of 
water, with which he 
filled his mouth til] his cheeks almost burst, and 
squirting it playfully over the artist and his 
eanvas. Under such circumstances it could hardly 
be expected that Monsieur de La Néziere’s 
portrait of Samory would be a flattering one—and 
he does not pretend that it is. 


—— 40 





KING SAMORY. 





KING MENELIK. 


Discipline. 

Every effective army is characterized by strict 
discipline. It is discipline as much as valor 
which has made possible the wonderful history 
of British arms. What the traditions of Her 
Majesty’s army are, in this respect, may be 
gathered from a graphic account of the punish- 
ment of disorderly soldiers in the presence of the 
enemy, given by an eye-witness. 

It was during the Peninsular war. There had 
been much complaint from the Spanish natives 
of marauding on the part of British soldiers, and 
the general of division determined to make a 
summary example of several offenders. 

The French army under Marshal Soult was 
advancing to the attack, but the British general 
proceeded with the preparation for punishment. 
He ordered a hollow square to be formed, facing 
inward. A drumhead court martial sat in the 
rear of every regiment, and as each culprit was 
found guilty he was led within the square, 
strapped to a triangle and flogged. 

In one angle of the square were two soldiers 
who had been caught in the act of committing 
highway robbery upon peaceable citizens. They 
were marked for hanging, and stood with ropes 
about their necks. Presently the ropes were 
fastened to the branches of a tree, and at the 
same time the delinquents were lifted up and 
held on the shoulders of persons attached to the 
provost marshal. 

While this was going on, our vedettes came in 
frequently to report to the general that the enemy 
were advancing. His only reply was, “Very well.” 

The two criminals remained awaiting the awful 
Signal for execution, which would instantly be 
carried into effect by the merest movement of 
the men on whose shoulders they were sup- 
ported. 

Suddenly a cavalry officer of high regimental 
rank galloped into the square and reported to 
General Paget that the pickets were engaged 
with the enemy, and were retiring. 

“You had better go back to your fighting 
piekets, sir,” replied Paget, “and animate your 
men to a full discharge of their duty.”’ 

Paget was then silent for a few 
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‘moments, and was apparently suffering from 


great excitement. At length he addressed the 
square, saying: 

“Ts it not lamentable to think that, instead of 
preparing the troops committed to my command 
to receive the enemies of their country, I am 
preparing to hang two robbers? But although | © 
that angle of the square should be attacked, I 
shall execute these villains in this angle.’ 

The general then became silent for a moment, 
and our pickets were heard retiring up the other 
side of the hill and along the road which flanked 
it to our left. After a moment’s pause, he 
addressed the men a second time: 

“If I spare the lives of these two men, will you 
promise to reform ?”’ 

Not the slightest sound, not even breathing 
was heard within the square. The question was 
repeated : 

“If I spare the lives of these men, will you 
give me your honor as soldiers that you will 
reform ?”” 

The same awful silence continued until some 
of the officers whispered to the men to say “‘yes,”’ 
when that word loudly and rapidly flew round 
the square. The culprits were then hastily taken 
down from the fatal tree, and the soldiers faced 
about and made ready to receive the enemy. 


_— SO 


Egg Battles. 


There is a little mountain town in Kentucky 
where pitched battles between egg-throwers are 
said frequently to take place. The diversion is 
known locally as “egg-throwing.”” Each band 
of egg-throwers has a captain, and is composed of 
about twenty men. The heaviest battles take 
place on Saturday night. Then every man is 
expected to provide himself with two dozen eggs. 
A description given of one of the battles in the 
Chicago Record shows them to be lively affairs. 

It was about nine o’clock when the throwers 
lined up for the fray. Every member of the two 
companies was present with his full quota of 
eggs. The captains did no throwing, contenting 
themselves with directing the movements of the 
men; but if they threw no eggs, they received 
many upon their persons. They were the targets 
toward which much of the ammunition was 
directed. 

The first volley resulted in the striking of six 
of the enemy, but when the volley was returned 
seven men bore upon their clothing the marks of 
the enemy’s prowess, and worse still, the captain’s 
hat was swept from his head by a well-directed 
shot. 


Then the egg-throwing became fast and furious, 
and no more attempt at regular volley-work was 
made. Every man used his eggs to the best 
advantage, according to his judgment, and the 
battle did not cease till the last of the four 
hundred and eighty eggs had been smashed, and 
a large proportion of them had done execution. 
When all the ammunition was exhausted, 
experienced judges decided upon the result of 
the battle, and gave the victory to the band that 
appeared to have done most execution. 

The moonlight showed a strange scene when 
the conflict was brought to an end. There was 
scarcely a man who had not been many times hit, 
and the captains were spattered from head to 
foot. Houses, sidewalks and fences were battle- 
stained, and egg-shells crunched beneath the feet 
of the spectators as they pushed forward to greet 
the victorious band. 
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Taking Care of Cats. 


One of the most interesting discoveries made 
by the Cat Club of Chicago is that the love of a 
cat “can be won by merit only. A dog,” these 
experts scornfully add, “‘will love any wreck of 
humanity that chances to own him, but one needs 
to be self-respecting to earn the love of a cat.” 

Animals so sensitively organized that they can 
judge of the “‘merit’’ of human beings are bound 
to have troubles of their own. The Cat Club’s 
pamphlet, which we quote, tells how to guard 
against these afflictions. High-bred cats, it says, 
are peculiarly liable to indigestion, resulting 
from overfeeding. It is best to allow them only 
two meals daily. A light repast in the morning 
and a hearty dinner at night is the prescribed 
system of diet. 

The breakfast should consist of cream or bread 
and milk, varied with boiled rice. A bit of 
lean meat now and then is allowed, and for an 
appetizer an egg or an oyster. The evening meal 
may include plenty of raw meat, mutton being 
preferred, with asparagus, corn on the cob or 
any vegetable which puss may relish. 

Boiled liver should be added several times a 
week. Fish should be given sparingly. Kittens 
should be fed every three hours with scalded 
milk, sweetened or salted. When six weeks old 
they should be weaned and taught to lap warm 
milk. 

A bit of scraped raw mutton or beef once a 
day conduces to strength and vitality. Sour milk 
should be given once or twice a week to prevent 
the accumulation of worms in the stomach. 

Cats reared in a flat should have an occasional 
saucer of freshly cut grass. Fresh water, to 
which has been added a rusty nail or a lump of 
sulphur, should be accessible to the cat day and 
night. Cats should not be washed oftener than 
once a month, otherwise their far will be harsh 
and brittle. 


FU RS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TAMPS Our varietY Packets, sample 1l0c, silver; 

). just the thing for boys to trade with: 
Good Mixture. All paste he Globe. Prices right. 
time Stamp Co. (Dept.C -Yarmouth,N.8 








Lists free. 3 


Buy Music of the Composer. 


H. R. Miller’s Piano Pieces are well known heough 
thousands i has entertained at recitals rent the 
U.S opular pieces are “Gayest Dixie,” “Yale 
Ww alte, a Go onial Belle March” (40 others). Selling 

at 50c. each. Send six 2-ct. stamps forone. 25c. eiver 
for set of three. C. H. R. Miller, Composer, Springfield, 


pm OIL POLISH 


is not like others, because ab- 
solutely no acids or alkalis are 
used. Then it preserves, pol- 
ishes and waterproofs your 
shoes. Best dealers sell it, or 
by mail, 15 cents. 
no substitutes. Free sam- 
ple and care of shoes for two 
2cent stamps. 
CONGO — 
MFG eg 


63 Oliver Street, ‘Boston, MASS. 


RHEUMATISM ‘2. cure i 


Twenty-five Cents. 


The Puritan Medicated Cushioned Insoles 


Will cure Kheumatism, Cold, Aching Feet 
and Limbs. They are thoroughly medicated and 
actinstantly. Price by mail, 25 cents. State size 
of shoe and whether for menor women. Agents wanted. 


Boston Insole Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsome inappearane e. 
arts: Scrate hing 

Shed, Roosting and La 

ing Room. Easily moved. 
= dozen Hens will do well in 

this House the year round. 
Shipped in sections, 
weight 250 Ibs., easily put 
together. Price $12.00. 
Cataloque of Peep O' Day 
Incubators, Brooders and 

Spec ialties VREE, 

E.F. Hodgson, Box 50, Dover, Mass. 
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Heat . Rooms Wutds « $70 
You r 9 —— ae - 100 
REGISTERS, 


House 


witha 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Every Part Warranted. 


Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 








DIGHTON. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
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|E==49)) SOMETHING 

|W] th 1 if i 
that ever oneewite e appreciates 

| on sight. Ttis tos the Flour Bar 

ALL the barrel out, then back again. 
Perfection 

in your new house. See if there’s one in the house 
you're going to rent, if not the owner will put it in if 
you insist. If your Hardware Dealer can- 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 

Tm] HERE’S 

rel under the Swett & in in the ¢ up” 

board. To dip flour simply swing 

adjusted to ony barrel in a moment. If your pantry 

parece swing buy one, it’s easily put in. Plan for it 
not supply you we'll send prepaid for 7 

THE LEAVITT MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 








Hale’s 
Compound Quinine 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Cures dandruff. Stops hair falling out. Relieves 
itching. Cures Eczema of the Scalp. Makes new 
hair grow on bald spots. 


SMALL BOTTLE FREE. 


The H. R. HALE Co.: Will you pease send me 
8 bottles of Compound Quinine? ve never tried 
any tisfacto! revent. out as 
the above pre en. You are welcome to 

use my tessimony dag wish. 
Mrs sSREWSTER, Vineland, N. J. 


Sold Sy, Ca ‘dealer and hair-dressers. 50c. a 
Sent by mail on receipt 
price you can’t get it. 


THE H. R. HALE CO., Hartford, Conn. 




















100 diff., 12 cts. 
Arlington, Mass. 








III. 
Sis= PS, 100 all diff., core ‘ *hina, Borneo, Deccan,etc., 
8 Samoa loc. Est. . E. A. Dresser, Salem,Mass. 
2 Diff. Stamps and C —— tor, 6 cts. 
Album Free. LUMBIAN STAMP CO., 
HAVE = some eee Sweet GROUND BEEF 
2.00 per 100 Ibs. Also O. K, 
AN IMAL FOr " > ¢ STE SHELLS 
BONE MEAL, STEA > MEAT, Ete. Send 
for Cata. C. A. BARTLE TT, Worcester, Mass. 
CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESSES 
For r 
or vour Old Feather Bed. 
Write for particulars. Estab. 20 yrs. Bank ref. Agts. wanted. 
Canada Export Co., 188 North 11th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Simple, Durable, Comfortable. Common sense 


articular. Guaranteed satisfactory or money 
refunded. Study the cut and decide. Give pe ht 
and weight for size. 50c., 75c. and #1.0€ 'Y 
dealer first, ATWOOD SUSPENDER Co., Foanten, Vt. 
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Cooking 
Utensils 


If stamped 
with this 
L G 







> - *¢@ 
trade - mark g 


is 


Are 


Safe 


Because to each article is attached a 
chemist’s certificate, 
that it is free from arsenic, anti- 


guaranteeing 


mony, lead, or any other poisonous 
ingredient. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., 


New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Sold by all reputable dealers queryumane. 
Write for free Booklet 




















THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 


Fourth 
Annual Exhibition 
of Amateur 
Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight hun- 
dred examples taken during 1899, is 
now open, and the public is cordially 
invited to attend. 


Open daily, 9 to 4. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BUILDING, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


























Only the choicest 
They are prepared, 


Free. 


REMINDERS. 











“Simply Delicious.” 


Six in each can and prepared all ready to serve. 


same as you would make them yourself. 
They are a delight to the epicure and a relief 
to the overworked housewife. 

We also put up Codfish Cake in packages ca | ae 

All up-to-date grocers sell these foods. 

Ask for “ Gorton’s.”’ 


SLADE GORTON & co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Ask y your grocer for one of our handsome lithogray hed KiTe HEN 


postal card and we will see that you get one. 


= of the finest George’s Cod are used. 
ook and taste just the 






Others are not * just as near 


If he cannot supply you, send us his name on a 














Your caller sees 


your carpet about the first of anything in your house. 


What does she think of it? Look at it. What would you 
think of it if you saw it in some one else’s house ? 

Does it begin to be threadbare, dingy, worn-out? 

It won’t cost you much to replace it with a new one — less than 
you think at Goldthwait’s. 

If it’s only worn in spots get some of our handsome rugs 
and cover the spots. 

We’re the oldest carpet house in New England. We want 
your business. We want it very much and will under- 
take to give you better value for your money than any 
other carpet house can give. Come and see us. 


Joel Goldthwait & Company, 


169 WASHINGTON ST., near Cornhill, and Adams Sq. Subway Station, BOSTON. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








NOVEMBER 2, 1899. 
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For Thanksgiving 
every one wants the best. Remember that 
QUALITY CHOCOLATES are the best, 
and gtbe your order early that you may 
have plenty for this annual feast. 
They are on sale where quality is appreciated. 
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B 1 Where not obtainable, one lb. 
: y, sent prepaid for 60 cents. 
‘ Sample Box, 10 Cents. 
7 e : eT i % “w 
SS HD. FOSS & CO, an: tere on 
> 38 So. Market St., BOSTON. every piece. 
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Y¢ HUSBANDS aa FATHERS 
oe UP 


for your rights and buy a 





How many housekeepers, un- 
conscious of their error, putter 
along with an unsatisfactory 
range, resulting in delayed and 
unpalatable dinners, not to speak of impatient husbands and 
fathers, J//lustrated Catalogue Free. 
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. THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., Natwest, Conn. 


he shshesteshe hasheshe ahaa thetlesashrsh she tthsshatbstlstte Aihshsheshcteste, 




















-~THE AMERICAN KITGHEN~ 


1S 70 THE HOME, WHAT THE FOUNDATION /$T0 THE HOUSE AND @ 











IT SAVES FIME AND ECONOM/ZES 
FUEL, BEING FITTED WITH SPEC/AL § 
FEATURES FOUND ONLY /N THE 


7’ MAGEE RANGES 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE 
SOLD BY. LEADING DEALERS. 


| Magee Swrnace Co. 


MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED MAGEE HEATERS ALSO. 
BOSTON, 












32-38 UNION ST., 














REDC 


HIS COFFEE, after being 
roasted, goes through a 
sterilizing process, which makes 
it a health coffee. : 
This process is important 
from a medical standpoint. 

Don’t mistake ‘‘ Red Cross”’ 
as one of the many substi- 
tutes for coffee advertised as 
“health coffees.’’ 

It contains no roasted 
wheat or barley or pea 
beans, but is made from the 
finest selected coffee bean. 
“Red Cross” is a true 
health coffee. 

The roasting is a matter 
of importance. 

“Red Cross” is roasted 
by a new process, the famous 
Henneman Roaster being em- . 
ployed. 

The packing is also impor- 
tant. This coffee is packed in 
1-lb. sealed tins, and is im- 
mediately sealed on leaving 
the roaster. 











Order of 
Your Grocer. 





TRIAL 
FREE.. 


Write us for a trial 
package, it’s Free. 
You can thus try 
it before you buy. 
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C. A. CROSS & CO., ancorporates) Fitchburg, Mass. 





OFFEE 


CUP OF COFFEE that 
all can drink, the old 
and the young. 
Serve it with cream and sugar, 
and it’s delicious. No better 
coffee can be made than *‘ Red 
Cross’’ Coffee. 
What a great coffee-drinking 
people we are, and it always 
will be so. New England- 
ers all need the stimulating 
influences of good coffee, 
the climate demands it. 
Drink the best coffee; 
(‘Red Cross’’) and gain 
benefit from it. 








Dr. S. J. Adams Says: 


‘““We regard ‘Red Cross 
Coffee’ as the perfect coffee, 
having thoroughly examined 
into its merits.’’ 





Order of 
Your Grocer. 








TRIAL 
FREE.. 


Write us for a trial 
package, it’s Free. 
You can thus try 
it before you buy. 
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